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Editorial. 
OLLEGES, churches, courts, legislatures, city 
governments, and in short all institutions of 


society are now undergoing scrutiny. The Amer- 

ican people have paused for a moment in their 

haste to get rich, and their scramble for the 
means to buy automobiles, to give attention to the nature 
of our institutions, and the conduct of those who control 
them. Society itself, with all that it contains, is now 
challenged to show cause for that which it claims and 
does, and to defend itself from the charge of neglecting 
the interests of those whom it holds within the circle of 
its influence. There are at least one hundred kinds of 
specialists who are engaged in looking into things. Asa 
result of these multitudinous investigations and criti- 
cisms we are gradually coming to the principal thing in- 
volved; that is, to the character of the individual men and 
women who create society and who by society are shaped 
and controlled. 

wt 


Tue friends of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe last week cele- 
brated the ninety-first anniversary of her birth. In the 
same week she appeared before a committee, and, stand- 
ing, made a plea in behalf of a provision of pure milk for 
the babies of Boston. ‘The ninety-third anniversary of the 
birth of Florence Nightingale has also recently occurred. 
She put in force the Unitarian doctrine of good works, 
and set an example in the care and nursing of sick and 
wounded soldiers which has transformed the practices of 
all civilized nations. Mrs. Howe with her “Battle 
Hymn” and Florence Nightingale with her nursing have 
made themselves famous among all lovers of their kind. 


s 


On Monday of Anniversary Week at the Ministerial 
Union Rev. J. T. Sunderland read a very able paper on 
Theodore Parker. “This was prefaced by an incident not 
on the programme. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham in 
eloquent terms called attention to the fact that this was 
the tenth anniversary of the service as president of the 
American Unitarian Association of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
and as a token of appreciation handed him an envelope 
containing $541, contributed by his ministerial brethren. 
The transactions of Anniversary Week have become so 
numerous that we are obliged to confine our reports to 
some account of the various missionary societies. It has 
never been the custom to print the proceedings of the 
Ministerial Union, but this address will no doubt be 
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published. The Berry Street Conference, which met on 
Tuesday morning, excludes reporters; but it is proper to 
say that the address by Rev. Howard N. Brown was 
received with great applause. It was a masterly pro- 


duction. 
ow 


Some purveyors of meat for the domestic markets of 
the world have no more sympathy with dumb animal 
or regard for their sufferings than the cat which bring 
a bird to the door, expecting to be petted and congrat- 
ulated. It is also true that they have no more regard for 
the stomachs and good health of their customers than the 
aforesaid cat would have. The occasion of this note is 
the evidence now offered that dealers in the city of New 
York are sending to the Boston market calves that are 
too young to be wholesome food, and which, in addition 
to their immaturity, have been spoiled for any human 
use by ill-treatment and starvation. Good laws are 
excellent things to have on record in our statute books; 
but they become useless when good people fail to enforce 
them, and the public is made to suffer for the sinful greed 
of those who purvey food for their sustenance. 


s 


ONE of the most astonishing things that has happened 
in the history of jurisprudence is the decision by the 
majority of the Supreme Court of Louisiana that a negro 
is a black person, and that octoroons are not negroes 
and not liable to any of the pains and penalties imposed 
by the laws concerning negroes. ‘This, of course, is 
contrary to tradition and public sentiment in Louisiana, 
and no doubt it will be followed by laws more strictly 
defining the status of people who have any intermixture 
of negro blood. The time was when all the avenues of 
social life of every kind were strictly guarded by expert 
sentinels who professed that they could not be deceived 
if there was the slightest infusion of African blood. It 
is often said that many who are on the border line escape 
over it into the society of white people in districts where 
they are not known. ‘This may be true, but there remains 
always the danger of a reversion in the children to the 
ancestral negro type, with subsequent tragedy. 


ad 


GRADUALLY the royal courts of Europe are being 
purged of immorality, and the licentious men and omen 
who once had influence through that avenue commonly 
known as “the back stairs’’ are losing caste. The French 
administration, if popular rumors and some judicial pro- 
ceedings represent the facts, is the most backward one 
in Europe in this respect. Some of the remarks made by 
Col. Roosevelt in Paris must have made the ears tingle 
and brought a blush to the cheeks of men and women who 
are not accustomed to such plain speaking and who re- 
gard as venial offences the things that he so strenuously 
condemned. Some cynic has said that in every depart- 
ment of the government at Paris the froufrou of women’s 
skirts could be heard. A comparison of the increase of 
population in France and Germany has indicated that 
France was decadent but recently there is said to have 
been a turn of the tide and that the births are greater in 
number than the deaths. 


WE count it a stroke of good fortune that the socialists 
have obtained control of the civil government of Mil- 
waukee. ‘This is a stable city which has, in a bad sense, 
never hada boom. It has grown steadily and expanded 
in many beautiful ways. If the socialist administration 
should be a failure, it can easily be replaced by a better 
one and no considerable harm will be done; and, if it 
succeeds, we shall have an illustration of exactly the kind 
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we need of methods which can be studied at leisure by 
the rest of the country. The Galveston method in 
Texan cities proved to be a great blessing. In Des 
Moines the elements of corruption have been stirred up 
and some of them expelled from the life of the city. San 
Francisco in the West, Boston, New York, and some 
other cities in the East, can show “horrible examples” 
of civic decadence and popular submission to evils which 
could not exist in London, Paris, or Berlin. 


Obstacles to Peace. 


The first great obstacle to the establishment of peace 
as the law of civilization and the bond of union between 
nations is that the majority of the people of the United 
States and the rest of the world do.not care for peace, do 
not believe in its possibility, and are disinclined to listen 
to those who preach peace as a practical measure or to 
do anything to establish it. There is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of arbitration, of international courts of 
justice, and treaties of peace to be made between all 
nations, but this sentiment is confined to a small minor- 
ity of intelligent men and women who have not yet done 
anything or said anything to impress the popular imag- 
ination. ‘Those who are inside of the organizations de- 
voted to the doctrine of peace see much to encourage 
them and much also to give them a false estimate of the 
way in which the world is moving outside the circle of their 
personal influence. 

One reason for the inertia of the people is that thus 
far the peace movement has seemed to the average man 
a negative rather than a positive force in civilization. 
Nothing is done to excite enthusiasm, quicken the 
imagination, to arouse the spirit of heroism. The plain 
fact, creditable to human nature, but not understood 
by many advocates of peace, is that there is often more of 
the sentiment of self-denial and self-sacrifice, of devotion 
to duty, in those who are enamored of war than in those 
who denounce it. They who will pay their tributes to 
their dead who fell upon the field of battle on the coming 
Memorial Day will, in the majority of cases, do it in the 
same spirit in which they celebrate the victories of the 
cross and the heroic sacrifice made on Mount Calvary. 
To some of the extreme advocates of peace this state- 
ment will sound like blasphemy, and yet we make it 
deliberately after ministering to hundreds of men mor- 
tally wounded on the battlefield and with a wide ac- 
quaintance with their relatives and friends to whom they 
left memories that are sacred. The advocates of peace 
ought to grasp the opportunity afforded by Memorial 
Day and make appeals to patriotism with the argument 
that now it is our high duty to serve the cause for which 
they died in ways that will make permanent the in- 
stitutions of liberty. 

An argument for war is tacitly founded by many rulers 
and great political leaders on the assumption that peace 
demands of the nations they represent self-denial and 
self-sacrifice in industrial affairs, which due regard for 
the well-being of their fellow-citizens compels them to 
reject. This is the real bone of contention between 
England and Germany to-day. The assumption is that 
the industrial prosperity of one country is threatened by 
the rival prosperity of the other country. It is a false 
doctrine, but it appeals to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and secures the support of those who control the 
wealth of the nation. When it is made plain to all men 
that the well-being of one man adds to the well-being of 
every other man in the community, and that the pros- 
perity of one nation increases the prosperity of all other 
nations, then the wealth of the world will swing into its 
proper place on the side of the agencies of peace, and the 
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sinews of war will not be furnished to ambitious em- 
perors or forceful politicians. Many of the rich men of 
the world are learning the lesson. It will become effec- 
tive when the majority of them agree to furnish millions 
for peace, but not one cent for war. 

Perhaps the most stubborn and persistent obstacle 
to a reign of peace is the low estate of the part of human 
nature which has not yet emerged from the bestial stages 
of the ape and tiger. Prize-fights still gather from all 
parts of the country not only ill-bred brutes and ruffians, 
but men of high social standing, superficially educated 
and well-bred, and yet at heart as fierce and savage as 
the beasts of the jungle. These exhibitions of brutality 
are withheld from the public gaze because we have ad- 
vanced in civilization far enough to forbid them; but 
they still compel the attention of numerous journals 
which publish full accounts of bloody encounters in the 
ring, to be furtively read by men and women who would 
be present at the spectacle if they dared. One of our most 
gentle and tender-hearted ministers confessed to the 
writer that he always read the reports of prize-fights. 
We asked once a refined gentleman, well known for his 
esthetic tastes, what was his favorite kind of novel. 
“Oh,” he said, ‘I like to have the decks run with gore.” 
Apparently the suppression of war will be brought about 
by an exhibition of force similar to that which has driven 
the prize-fight out of the public arena, and that some day 
will put the bull-fight under the ban. The nations that 
are civilized enough and peaceful enough to insist that 
war shall cease must combine to compel the nations that 
are represented by the prize-fighters and bull-fighters 
to keep the peace. This will mean not only that the su- 
perior nations will insist upon the right of self-defence 
and practise it, but that they will insist that the nations 
of a lower order shall cease to fight each other. The 
policy which England pursues in East Africa in the sup- 
pression of tribal wars may be taken as a type of that 
which will some day become international law and prac- 
tice. 
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The Enemy in the House. 


We are hardly aware, until we begin to reflect upon the 
subject with personal reference, how deeply the sentiment 
of earth enters into our mental and moral estimates. 
Insensibly we look at society as divided into various 
strata, more or less distinct from each other,—as the one 
in which we live, and several others above and below, 
richer or poorer, more or less instructed or ignorant, 
conventionally virtuous or vicious. 

Practically we can scarcely credit the fact that all these 
varieties partake of the same human nature, and are 
essentially the same in the elements of their being. The 
house. mistress frequently looks upon her domestic as 
differently made up from herself, needing less nourishing 
food, well off to get the scraps that fall from the family 
table. It seems extremely ungrateful for the maid to 
complain of poor and inadequate food when no pro- 
vision is made for varying taste and appetite. The 
mistress tires very easily. A walk of a mile fatigues her 
to the point of sending her to her couch for a daily rest 
of an hour; but, as her servant seems to her of a coarser 
and less delicate material, she does not remember that it 
may exhaust her to stand on her feet all day, working 
hard at manual labor, and that she needs hours of rest. 

No, the maid is of different mould, and is put to sleep 
in a cold attic perhaps, while the mistress enjoys all the 
luxury of warmth and comfort. But the lady is surprised 
that her menial complains of a hard bed, dreary surround- 
ings, devoid of cheer or any touch of beauty. From the 
immense increase in luxury and ease the domestic, except 
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in certain cases, receives no benefit. The disorganization 
of domestic service is largely due to the backward state 
of household improvement in this respect, the immense 
gap that intervenes between the family life and the 
servitor, between mistress and maid, so far as considera- 
tion and sympathy are concerned. The maid therefore 
often goes into the dwelling of her employer as a silent 
and sullen enemy of the house. She expects no sym- 
pathy or special kindness. She knows. she is looked 
upon by those above her as of different flesh and blood. 

The kitchen might well be in Africa, while the parlor 
is in the high circles of European civilization. Class 
feeling must break down to a degree before there comes 
a solution of the problem of household service. Com- 
fort, considerations of health, rest hours, and food of the 
dwellers in the rear of the house must assimilate more 
to the standard of convenience and pleasantness and 
thoughtful arrangement that govern the other portions 
of the dwelling. ‘Thousands of us live with a foreign 
element under our roof we practically know nothing 
about. They move out as much strangers to us as when 
they moved in. They come with the air of not liking us 
and more in the guise of foes than friends. They are 
the tramps of family life, who tarry for a day, a week, a 
month, and then move on. They have no roots or ten- 
drils to lay hold on anything but the physical needs of 
distressed, helpless people, who cannot live with them, 
and yet cannot live without them. ; 

We are apt to say that high wages and too much in- 
dulgence has spoiled them, but we cannot justly lay all 
the blame at their door. Our own indifference and lack 
of interest in the dwellers under our roof needs acknowl- 
edgment and repentance. We must refuse to keep an 
enemy in the house when we might make of that enemy 
a friend. ‘he division of interests, the total disregard 
of human obligations, has disrupted hundreds of homes, 
been a bane to family life, made the servant class in 
large degree migratory, irresponsible, and untrustworthy, 
and had a measurable influence on one of the greatest 
evils of our time. How often have we heard it said, “We 
have had so much trouble with servants, we have broken 
up house and gone to live in a hotel.” 

The remedy is, Do as you would be done by. If you 
would rebel against eating scraps of food, lying on a hard, 
uncomfortable bed, working ten or twelve hours daily 
with little or no rest, having one afternoon to yourself in 
a fortnight and an hour or two on Sunday, if you realize 
the needs of human nature as an entirety, you will form 
a different estimate of those who serve under your roof, 
and will understand that the kitchen is criticising the 
parlor just as the parlor is criticising the kitchen. 

Class feeling is more deeply rooted in the average house- 
hold than in some other forms of labor. ‘The section boss 
is with his men in construction work. He knows them, 
he has some fellow feeling for them. So with the super- 
intendent of a mill; but the procession of domestics 
moving through a modern house often goes out as it 
came in, knowing nothing of the family life, having had 
relations only with its pots and pans, the brooms and 
dust brushes of the interior. ie 

‘How many waitresses have you had this year?”’ Mrs. 
A. inquires of Mrs. B. ‘“‘Ten, I think, so far as I have 
counted.” 

“Well I have done better than that,” returns Mrs. B., 
“for I have had at least fifteen; and, as for cooks, I will 
not pretend to say.” 

This singular dialogue is no fancy sketch, but, un- 
happily, drawn to the life. There must be some explana- 
tion of it apart from the incompetence, bad habits, bad 
manners, of the servant class. Doubtless some of the 
most competent and intelligent are drawn away by the 
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lure of partial independence to the factory and workshop. 
To them the jmeanest and most unsanitary of tenement 
rooms may seem more attractive than the homelessness 
of a private house, however fine, where they are outside 
every,circle but the circle of drudgery. Let us acknowl- 
edge that they are often incompetent, ignorant, and pre- 
sumptuous, coming off an emigrant ship with exalted 
ideas of the great wages to be paid for the crudest service; 
let us suppose many of them to be flippant, disrespectful, 
and impertinent; still there is a residuum of competent 
women, capable of reflecting, who see that the disabilities 
of their position lie in the crack in the household, that 
makes no account of them as human beings, with in- 
terests, affections, hopes, aspirations,—in short, the class 
feeling that places them outside their employers’ sym- 
pathies and dockets them with machines more or less 
useful. Such being the case, what wonder the servant is 
often the enemy in the house, with no binding tie, no call 
to serve nobly,—an alien person, restless, unsatisfied, ad- 
venturing constantly on new trials, moving from place 
to place, with a bundle or a bag, sleeping in strange 
rooms, getting acquainted with new kitchens, until the 
vagabond servant habit is fully established. 

How many so-called philanthropists we have among us, 
well-meaning Mrs. Jellybys, burning to do good to the 
big, careless world in clubs and coteries of all kinds, who 
cannot organize their households on Christian principles, 
and turn the enemy in the house into a partner and helper 
in well-doing! It is a mission as worthy and as fruitful 
of good results as any other, though less attended with 
éclat and public applause. It is a school of the simple 
virtues and humanities that would profit thousands of 
households and help to make home something more than 
a mockery of the name. 
feeling and see the sister under the disguise of the servant, 
and thus the law of love shall be fulfilled. 


Current Topics. 


OnE of the greatest achievements in the history of 
aviation on the heavier-than-air principle was accomplished 
on May 29 by Glenn H. Curtiss, a young American avia- 
tor, who flew in a biplane of his own contrivance from 
Albany to New York City, a distance of approximately 
137 miles, in 2 hours and \32 minutes, for a prize of 
$10,000 offered by a New York newspaper. Previous 
long flights by aéroplane that can be compared in daring 
and difficulty with that of Mr. Curtiss are those of M. 
Bleriot, the Frenchman who sailed over the British chan- 
nel, a distance of 25 miles, in 37 minutes; and of M. 
Paulhan, also a Frenchman, who frecently flew from 
London to Manchester, 186 miles, in 4 hours and 11 
minutes. The trip from Albany to New York was less 
hazardous than that over the channel, but it surpassed 
in both speed and danger the achievement of M. Paulhan. 
It is expected that Mr. Curtiss’s thrilling journey will 
give vital impetus to experimentation in aviation on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

ed 


A CAREFUL study of the problem of Japanese immi- 
gration in its economic aspect resulted, at the beginning 
of the week, in the conclusion by the California State 
Commissioner of Immigration, that Japanese labor is 
essential to the agricultural development of the Com- 
monwealth. The commissioner began the inquiry at 
the behest of the legislature a year ago, when the oppo- 
nents of the admission of the Japanese to California 
threatened afresh to create a delicate situation for the 
State Department at Washington in its relations with the 
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Japanese government. The commissioner, in the face 
of a vigorous anti- Japanese movement, fostered largely 
by the labor unions of California, finds that the Japanese 
element in the labor of the State, far from being injuri- 
ous to the Caucasian workman’s interests, is doing the 
work which the Caucasian neglects, or does at too great 
a cost, and is doing it to the advantage of the community 
at large as well as to his own profit. 


wt 


THE influence of the United States, backed by a dis- 
play of force, again became a factor in the civil war in 
Nicaragua last week, when the commander of the gun- 
boat Paducah notified both sides in the conflict that 
the United States could not permit the bombardment 
of Bluefields. By way of~ precaution two hundred 
American marines were landed for guard duty. The 
interest of the State Department in the situation is based 
upon the fact that there are many Americans in Blue- 
fields, and that they own property which would suffer 
in the event of a bombardment. The jintervention of 
theJUnited States has affected the strategic balance of 
the two forces but little. ? Gen. Estrada, who is in the 
possession of Bluefields in a battle of some magnitude 
on the outskirts of the city last Monday demonstrated 
his apparent ability to hold his position and inflicted a 
serious reverse upon,the,troops loyal to President Madriz. 
It is believed that the events of this week will result in 
a decisive outcome of the long and bitter struggle. 


ws 


Kinc GeorcE V. of England, at the outset of his reign, 
is winning golden opinions from his subjects of all races. 
There are not lacking prophets in British public life who 
predict for thenew sovereign a development of intel- 
lectual and moral qualities which will measure up fully 
with those of his father. If Edward’s chief hold upon 
an unexampled popularity among his countrymen was 
his complete harmonization with the feelings, the tastes, 
and perhaps some of the characteristic vices, of the great 
mass of Englishmen of all classes, George V. is displaying 
his father’s adaptability to his new circumstances in a 
degree which augurs well for his future standing in the 
hearts of the English. His recent announcement of his 
intention to maintain the royal studs is an illustration 
of the sovereign’s capacity for compromise; for, after 
all has been said, the typical Englishman dearly loves a 
horse-race, and the discontinuance of the royal racing 
stables by Edward’s successor would have been an error 
in tact which he has known how to avoid, although he 
is not himself an eager follower of the sport. 
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THE rapidity with which the hand of Time is writing 
history in the Far East is interestingly illustrated by the 
latest status of the three-power loan for the construction 
of the Hankow-Szechuen Railroad. Great Britain, Amer- 
ica, and Germany have been negotiating for several 
months in an endeavor to effect a mutually acceptable 
apportionment of the contract. The agreement was 
finally reached last week. In the mean while, however, 
public opinion in China on the subject of foreign loans 
has undergone a change, and now there is some prospect 
of the failure of the entire Hankow-Szechuen project, so 
far as foreign investors are concerned, by the refusal of 
the government at Pekin to sanction any sort of a for- 
eign loan. In such an event a series of diplomatic. 
‘victories’? at London, Washington, and Berlin will go 
for naught, and China herself will raise the money neces- 
sary for the construction of the line. The line, no doubt, 
will be built. 
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Tue Cretan problem is again occupying the attention 
of the chancellaries of the four protecting powers, with the 
prospect that this time the concert will fail to reach a 
common plan of action. The proposal upon which the 
governments are unable to agree is that the island be 
again occupied by a mixed garrison of Frenchmen, Rus- 
sians, Britons, and Italians, in order that the Cretans 
may be coerced into giving definite and actual recognition 
to the fiction of Turkish sovereignty. From this plan 
of action, which has been suggested by France and Great 
Britain, Russia has dissented, and the temper of this 
dissent is such as to make a modification of the Russian 
attitude improbable. In the mean while, the four powers 
have undertaken to ameliorate the condition of the Mos- 
lem population of the island by a demand that Moslem 
deputies be admitted to the legislative assembly. The 
indications are that this demand can be enforced only by 
the drastic step which is meeting¥ with opposition at 
St. Petersburg. 

wt 


ENGLAND’S realization of the need of a strong hand in 
India in the immediate future is indicated by the general 
demand that Lord Kitchener be made viceroy of the 
British Empire in Asia, and that he be clothed with full 
powers to deal effectively with the growing unrest in that 
vast and complicated dominion. It is predicted that 
Lord Kitchener’s appointment to the post will be forth- 
coming without undue delay. There can be little doubt 
that the victor of Omduran and the avenger of ‘‘Chinese’”’ 
Gordon is better adapted, by temperament and training, 
than any other Englishman living, to lay a restraining 
hand upon a restless people as a last resort. As a dis- 
ciplinarian, Lord Kitchener is unsurpassed in the British 
military service. As a general his capacity has been 
proved beyond peradventure in India, in the Soudan, 
in South Africa. It remains to be seen if a soldier, with 
the instincts and methods of a soldier, can deal suc- 
cessfully with a psychological situation of singular del- 
icacy, among a population as sensitive and resentful 
as children. 


Brevities. 


Let those who invent the fashions provide for ladies 
a modest, church-going hat. 


A Methodist reports that his minister seems to care 
nothing about the church papers, and wonders why. 


The responsibility for granting pardons should not in 
any State of the Union be laid wholly upon the governor. 


A fact commonly forgotten is that all the religious 
experiences recorded in the Bible came before the record 
of them was made. 


The Pharaoh who was supposed to have perished in 
the Red Sea died and was embalmed, and his mummy 
remains to this day. 


At a recent grocers’ convention it was agreed that the 
wooden plates which go with the sale of butter should 
not be weighed and charged for at the price of butter. 


When a Norwegian was introduced to our National 
Conference, he used words in the original meanings. He 
said, ‘I feel very much at home here, you are all so 
homely.” 


The great Presbyterian convention which has recently 
been held at Atlantic City furnishes evidence that that 
place is still available for our purposes if our National 
Conference should vote to try it again. 
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It would be a curious result of our union of States if 
Arizona and New Mexico, with not so many people as 
the city of Pittsburg, should be represented at Washing- 
ton by four senators, while the mighty State of New 
York has but two. 


The evil of candidating which has gone to seed in 
churches of the Congregational order is now stealing into 
the Methodist churches which were once free from it. 
What is the happy mean between a bishopric and a “go 
as you please”’ order? 


In spite of the popular doubts concerning the uses of 
“tainted money,” it certainly, on the whole, indicates a 
gain to society that the great money-makers devote their 
wealth to humane uses instead of spending it, as to a 
great extent they formerly did, in vulgar display and 
riotous living. 


Theodore Parker Centennial. 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Let there be light! The sacred tribe 
Of prophets, since the world began, 

On tablets of the heart inscribe 
Eternal truth for darkened Man. 


When blinded priests invoke the night, 
The prophets break their gods of clay, 
And lead in widening ways of light 
The clear-eyed children of the day. 


They strive with kings and have no fear; 
Dying or dead they will be heard; 
And even their tombs instruct the ear 
Of living men to heed God’s word. 


Oh, may the fellowship increase 
f men whose eyes God’s kingdom see, 
Who publish brotherhood and peace, 
And bid the burdened slave go free! 


An empire’s glories fade away 
Like storm-spent clouds at evening hour; 
The visions of the prophet stay, 
Upbuilding nations into power. 


The Anniversaries. 


The President’s Address. 


BY SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


At this first meeting of our Association, after the loss 
of our great leader, Edward Everett Hale, I cannot but 
attempt to echo what was so long his message to us. I 
want to look out and not in, forward and not back, up 
and not down. I want to repeat with all the emphasis 
I can command his constant insistence upon walking 
and working ‘‘together,” lending a hand to one another, 
upbuilding one another in all forms of public service- 
ableness. 

I am not concerned to-day with what Unitarians have 
done in the past, but with what they ought to be doing 
in the present and for the future. I have observed that 
too often administrators of such a trust as this become 
apologists for what is rather than advocates of what ought 
to be. ‘Though sometimes troubled by the deficiencies 
or the unaccomplished possibilities of the work under 
their direction, their tendency is to excuse or to defend 
things as they are. You will bear witness that the pres- 
ent administration of your Association has never thus 
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temporized. Every act of the administration, whether 
successful or not, every hope or fear, every unfulfilled 
dream, has been set forth frankly and naively in public 
view, and the president has been, throughout the ten 
years of his service, the most persistent advocate of de- 
sirable reforms. I have steadily urged you to devise and 
adopt forms of church organization which will give you 
the advantages of firm cohesion without the sacrifice 
of any essential principle of freedom. 

This Association is itself one of our means of realizing 
in how true a sense we belong together. It affords us 
our opportunity to concentrate and apply such force 
of public opinion as exists in our communion. We like 
to say that it is ‘‘the executive arm” of our fellowship 
of free churches. But no intelligent observer can yet 
affirm that our ways of conserving, continuing, and ex- 
tending the influence of our churches are thoroughly 
efficient. We are all assured that we are not as service- 
able as we might be. We are all convinced that we are 
not as strong and united as we ought to be. We are 
still too often obliged to cover the poverty of our achieve- 
ments by calling attention to the glory of our principles. 
Do we not really want to give more complete expression 
to the sense of comradeship that stirs in us as we come 
together for mutual counsel and sympathy, that bids 
us to realize that we are comrades in a world-wide move- 
ment of thought and life, which prophesies the growth 
of freedom, truth, and unity among men? I want to 
invite you to a consideration of such a reconstruction of 
our administrative ideals as might enable us to walk and 
work more heartily together. 

I do not desire to place any undue emphasis upon these 
considerations. I recognize that they naturally and legiti- 
mately occupy only a subordinate place in your minds 
and hearts. They are not to be compared in importance 
with the reconstruction of our theological convictions 
and spiritual ideals which we are to have presented to us 
in eloquent and persuasive words to-night, or with the 
judicious direction of our civic and social activities which 
we are to have pointed out to us by prophetic wisdom 
and far-sighted experience to-morrow night. I know 
well that the spirit of the living creature within the wheels 
is vastly more important than the wheels, but still the 
wheels may be necessary to transmit and make effective 
the spiritual force. 3 

To our free churches has descended the privilege of 
witnessing to the historic value and the present usefulness 
of a certain form of church organization. The freedom, 
simplicity, and creative energy of Congregationalism 
is a noble inheritance worth preserving by and through 
all our resources. But more and more it is true that 
those who best understand the Congregational ideals 
must repudiate the interpretation of Congregationalism 
which makes it equivalent to an isolated independency. 
We must realize that the individual life of our churches 
can only be fulfilled in the fellowship of the churches. 
More and more we acknowledge that the sentiment of 
fraternity cannot be adequately expressed by words or 
by resolutions, but requires to be embodied in business 
methods and in serviceable institutions. Our hope is 
in the conversion of our free churches to the Congrega- 
tionalism that is collective, disinterested, spiritual. We 
_ must awaken to the new sense of a corporate religious 
life. We must lend ourselves to what Graham Taylor 
calls “the irresistible tidal movement from individualism 
toward solidarity.”’ 

The moral and spiritual vitality of Unitarian people 
is, I am confident, more wholesome and productive than 
ever before, our resources are more generously given 
and expended than ever; but the channels of our oppor- 
tunities are still clogged by our exclusive individualism, 
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by petty prejudices, and by the lack of the strong, sweep- 
ing current of collective determination and action. The 
remembrance of certain dreams of what Congregationalism 
meant in its childhood still stands in the way of its growth 
to manhood. A free church should at least be free to 
grow, free to adapt its methods to the needs of the hour. 
If Congregationalism is incapable of large and generous 
unity in action, then it is certainly wanting in an important 
element of spiritual power. I dare to believe that it is 
possible for us to prepare ourselves both in spirit and in 
method for a more united, and therefore more effective, 
service than we have ever yet achieved. 

Is it not true that in all departments of human endeavor 
we are watching a movement out of separate and indi- 
vidual effort into enlightened co-operation? ‘The business 
world has recognized the necessity of combination. It 
has recognized that it must get rid of outworn or inade- 
quate methods and substitute modern processes. The 
manufacturer sends to the scrap heap the machinery 
that has ceased to meet the requirements of the times. 
The farmer harvests his grain not, as formerly, with ref- 
erence to the wants of his own community, but for markets 
thousands of miles away. ‘The merchant has his cus- 
tomers all over the Union. Why should the churches 
still be living in the age of the stage-coach and the thread- 
and-needle shop, when in all our other relationships we , 
are living in the age of the department store and the 
four track railroad? 

What is the distinctive thing in our political life? “It 
is,’ said Elihu Root the other day, ‘‘the steady growth 
of the national sentiment.” One hundred years ago 
that sentiment was barely perceptible. Only by the 
persuasive logic of events and the matchless reasoning 
of a few remarkable statesmen was the Constitution 
adopted and a national union created. Had it not been 
for the adversities with which our people were con- 
fronted, the injuries to our commerce and the indignities 
to our flag, the separate and self-sufficient communities 
which formed the Union might easily have fallen apart. 
The sacrifices of Civil War sanctified the growing national 
sentiment. Our country as a whole has now become the 
object of devotion among all our people, within the 
limits of the original thirteen States throughout the vast 
realm where Aaron Burr once dreamed of a separate 
empire, in the regions that once owned allegiance to 
Mexico, and in the States which once waged war with 
the Union in order to preserve State rights and their pe- 
culiar institution. 

Are not the same principles at work in the realm of 
social and intellectual intercourse? Ease of communica- 
tion has broken down the barriers between separate 
communities and led to a reorganization of the social life 
of the people of the United States along lines which 
ignore all boundaries. The financial interests, the social 
ties, the thoughts and hopes that radiate from the great 
centres are perfectly regardless of county, State, or séc- 
tional distinctions. ‘The interchange of information and 
sentiment is rapid and universal. In the wide ranges 
of our activities the old lines which kept us in separated 
communities are lost from sight. 

These vast changes in the habits of the people have pro- 
duced corresponding changes in their methods of govern- 
ment. We have come to the conclusion that in certain 
important respects the local laws of a separate State, 
which were adequate for the business which began and 
ended within the limits of the State, are inadequate for 
the just control of activities which extend throughout all 
the States. More and more the power of the federal 
government is invoked to secure justice, prevent oppres- 
sion, and harmonize discords. More and more the life 
and action of the people in every section of our country 
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is interwoven with the life and action of the people in 
every other section. 

Can our churches afford to ignore these healthy im- 
’ pulses? Can we stand outside these great movements as 
indifferent or hostile observers? Shall we not learn the 
ways of business combination, the ways of organized 
and efficient democracy? Shall not the forces which 
make for national unity as a supplement to independency 
overcome the prejudices which interpret freedom in terms 
of local rights or disintegrating isolation? I submit that 
we are not faithful to the Congregational inheritance 
itself if we do not avail ourselves of the power of adapta- 
tion which that elastic polity possesses. More and more 
the active workers in our cause are not content that 
we should be a loose aggregation of churches diffusing a 
vague atmosphere of freedom or spasmodically displaying 
how much can still be done by the separate and dis- 
organized efforts of public-spirited and serviceable in- 
dividuals. How can churches that are living only a 
local and not a national life become fountains of national 
inspiration? The great problems of moral, industrial, 
and spiritual life confront us on every hand. Shall we 
not test our methods and our ideals by the way they 
measure up to the great challenge of modern conditions 
and the astounding disclosures of human need? ‘This 
is the age of “cosmopolitan fraternity,” and upon its 
unfurling banner are emblazoned the words ‘‘ Freedom, 
Brotherhood, and Unity.” 

What, then, are the changes of emphasis or application 
’ which are required of us? 

I. First, a change of emphasis in our use of the two 
primary principles of our Congregational inheritance. 
We need to put the emphasis on fellowship rather than 
on independency, on unity rather than on individualism. 
Are we not sometimes in peril of making primary and 
final what is really secondary and instrumental? Surely 
independency is not in itself our ultimate object. At 
best it is only a means to a higher end. Independency 
is a negative, unity is a positive aim. Our larger purpose 
is the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth. 
All else is secondary. If we can lift that possibility into 
its commanding place, shall we not save our churches 
from the peril of morbid self-distrust and have done 
something to reawaken enthusiasm for their divine 
mission in the world? 

We legitimately rejoice in the simplicity of our Congre- 
gational tradition, in the breadth of our sympathies, 
and in the freedom of our thought and speech. ‘These 
have been and are invaluable contributions to American 
life. ‘They must be the corner-stones of any developed 
fraternity. We do not propose to forego one particle 
of hard-won liberty; but can we not, under the law of 
liberty and out of our own volition, seek to develop a 
stronger collective force? The future belongs not to 
undisciplined individualism on the one hand, not to 
authoritative compulsion on the other hand, but to the 
* voluntary administrative union of free people. 

Il. The change of emphasis which I suggest cannot 
but make itself felt in the habits of our public worship. 
We shall no longer cherish our peculiar idiosyncracies, 
but endeavor to develop, in Congregational simplicity 
and sincerity, common forms of worship, so that a Uni- 
tarian from San Francisco visiting a Unitarian church 
in Buffalo or Providence will find himself in a familiar 
and friendly atmosphere and not feel himself a stranger 
in a foreign land or an alien church. We shall not pride 
_ ourselves on using twenty different kinds of hymn-books 
and a different order of service in every congregation, 
but rather on the unity and dignity of our public services 
and our common use of the same instruments of prayer 
and praise. 
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III. Again this new conception ought to immediately 
influence and finally produce a readjustment of the 
relations of the multiplicity of societies and agencies 
within our own small constituency. It is the very demon 
of subdivision that now tyrannizes over us. There are 
some twenty societies, more or less national in jurisdic- 
tion, and in more or less close attachment to the Uni- 
tarian movement, holding their meetings in Boston this 
week. Through the exercise of Christian courtesy and 
good will they do not now seriously interfere with one 
another and seldom or never clash in rivalry or competi- 
tion, but there are obviously too many of them. All the 
arguments of efficiency, of economy of administration, 
of prevention of overlapping, of relieving our people of 
the multitude of appeals, favor federation. Shall we 
not recognize their community of interest and give to 
our common plans and hopes the substantial support of 
a practical business combination? We rejoice in the 
measure of good will and practical co-operation that 
now characterize our separate endeavors; but shall we 
not try to walk even more together, “so far as God shall 
give us grace’? 

IV. Finally, these new ideals lead us out into new 
realms of interdenominational fellowship and adventure. 
The old tree of sectarianism has become a hollow trunk, 
propped up by sentimental bigotries or held together 
by the iron bands of ancient endowments and trust 
deeds. It will stand for years before it falls, but it ~ 
will bear no more fruit. The new vision means the 
rapid development of sympathy in our communion with 
churches of different names, but similar traditions and 
purposes. It means co-operation in place of competi- 
tion; it means the removal, by negotiation or arbitra- 
tion or denominational exchange of fields, of all super- 
fluous and unnecessary churches; it means that our 
emphasis is to be hereafter upon agreements rather than 
upon differences; that we are to honor our distinct tra- 
ditions as means of fellowship instead of estrangement, 
and use them as channels of communication rather than 
as barriers and boundaries. It means that all the non- 
sacerdotal churches are to get shoulder to shoulder and 
march together in federated might. New conditions 
call imperatively for such united action. The vision 
of a “United Free Church” in America has risen above 
the horizon of the future. It is the ideal for which all 
of us can hope and strive, with confident expectation that 
it can and will be realized. 

I have spoken of these principles, and of the possible 
effect of their adoption, under the title ‘ Administrative 
Ideals of a Free Church.” May I not venture to hope 
that you have discerned that, after all, I have not been 
dealing with ‘‘mere matters of organization’’? I am not 
so foolish as to attempt to first build a shell and then 
invite life to enter it. My hope and endeavor are always 
to quicken life, which out of its own abundance and 
vitality will create an adequate organization. I have no 
admiration for a merely mechanical unity. The clatter 
of the cogs of an ecclesiastical machinery is as hateful 
to me as sanctified stagnation. We cannot achieve, 
and we would not if we could, the success which comes 
from the discipline of coercive, autocratic, machine 
methods. Such methods are the best if we want a 
machine-made product; but they are impotent if our 
aim is to develop free initiative, promote character 
through responsibility, and stimulate public spirit. If we 
want those results, then we must seek the organic life 
which is a federated independency, which is a voluntary 
union of free men in the bonds of an unselfish service. 

At the National Conference last September I could find 
no phrase which better defined the spirit of such a brother- 
hood than ‘the honor of a gentleman’’; the idealism, 
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that is, of men who are not concerned in any struggle 
for individual power or pre-eminence, who are above 
all sneers and taunts and misrepresentations, who make 
considerate courtesy the rule of their intercourse and the 
arbiter of their differences, who base their judgments on 
a clear sense of right, and give themselves to public- 
spirited service simply in obedience to the law of their 
inward being. ‘‘The honor of a gentleman,’’ yes, but 
there is a still better phrase which I have just discovered 
in Dr. Lyman’s book on the Pastor in the Modern Age,— 
a phrase which exactly describes the temper, the motive 
power, and the achievement I have in mind. What I 
desire to promote is the fellowship of ‘‘spiritual chivalry.”’ 
If we can catch something of the spirit which that phrase 
accurately and persuasively defines, the whole vista of 
our work will open before us with new wonder and delight, 
and we shall hasten to equip ourselves for the high ad- 
venture. We shall win something of the buoyancy and 
glow of this comradeship in the mission of a religious 
democracy. “So far as God shall give us grace,” we 
shall walk and work together in the freedom of spiritual 
chivalry, in the self-forgetting passion of brotherly service, 
in the cheer of the indomitable Christian hope. 


Annual Report of the Directors of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


THe PLACE AND POWER OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Another year has rolled around, and, as we look back, 
we find reasons for congratulation. The cause of re- 
ligious education is moving on progressive lines through- 
out the country. Forces are better organized than 
ever, and the subject has been taken in hand by the 
newspaper and magazine press. Avenues that were 
closed formerly are now open. Ears that were dull now 
hear. And, while there is still much to be accomplished, 
the record of even the past twelve months imparts in- 
spiration. 

In our own field we consider the publication of the 
Beacon Series the leading feature. We have also enriched 
our resources by issuing a manual for advanced study, 
“The Search for God,’’ by Rev. Thomas Van Ness of 
Boston. A tract by Rev. Roderick Stebbins, ‘‘ The 
Religion of Childhood,” is an addition to our free lit- 
erature. We shall soon put forth, in answer to quite a 
demand, a list of 150 books best fitted for a Sunday- 
School library. This has been prepared by Mrs. Lane, 
an expert in such matters. 

In mentioning the past year’s work I am led to make a 
brief summary, as I review the twenty-five years in which 
I have served this organization. 

(a) When your president assumed executive charge 
eighteen years ago, we then had 63 text-books. We 
have now the titles of 148, showing an increase of 85. 
In the same time we have added to the original 4 
Free ‘Tracts 12 more, making 16 in all. 

(b) The One-topic Three-grade Course of lessons was 
inaugurated,—a new feature in Sunday-School instruc- 
tion, combining the merits of the uniform and the graded 
systems. 

‘(c) The statement, ‘‘Our Faith,’”’ which we have issued 
to the number of 123,000 copies, proved a great success. 
Our churches are very individualistic, but they have 
welcomed these five points of doctrine and the tendency 
has been to unify the churches. 

(d) Your president edited and compiled the ‘Book 
of Song and Service,’”’ which has now sold to the extent 
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of 41,000 copies. This, too, like “Our Faith,” has 
brought the churches and Sunday Schools together. 

(ec) We were one of the first Sunday-School Societies 
to make use of pictorial aids. We have already pub- 
lished over five hundred half-tone illustrations, carefully 
chosen, as distinct helps to our lessons. 

(f) During my administration we led in the prepara- 
tion of extra-Biblical lessons, such as ‘‘ Noble Lives and 
Noble Deeds,” “Life Studies,’ and “Beacon Lights of 
Christian History.” 

(g) Of great importance was the merging of the Western 
Sunday-School Society with the parent organization. 
This occurred about eight years ago. We took over to 
our stock somewhat like 23 manuals and miscellaneous 
material, establishing a branch headquarters at Chicago. 
This centralization has worked very well. 

(h) Not far from five years ago we assumed charge of 
the Boston Book Room at 25 Beacon Street. ‘This added 
considerable detail duty to your president’s responsibility, 
but on the whole the experiment has been satisfactory. 
It is a serious question, however, as to the advisability 
of handling miscellaneous literature in a denominational 
book room. 

(z) It has been a special point, during my term of 
office, to increase the observance of anniversary Sundays. 
To aid this we have issued many special services, such as 
Harvest, Flower Sunday, Easter, Christmas, and so forth. 

(j) The most recent feature of our progressive work 
has been the publication of what is known as the Beacon 
Series. This is probably the only complete graded system 
of Sunday-School lessons that has been put forth in the 
United States. 

(k) It has been our constant desire to show that we 
are a national organization. To prove this we changed 
our by-laws so that meetings could be held in any part 
of the country, and not simply in New England, as was 
stipulated before. Meetings of the Society have been 
held in Iowa and New York State and City. Of like 
character has been our financial and advisory help to 
summer schools at Isles of Shoals and Meadville. 

(l) The increase in the number of contributing churches 
and Sunday Schools is worthy of note. Our efforts have 
always been to rally our Sunday Schools round a common 
centre of leadership, believing it to be wise and whole- 
some. When your president took the executive chair, 
he found that the previous year 112 churches and Sunday 
Schools had contributed. Last year 310 contributors 
sent their annual donations, which was the high tide mark: 
this year we record 305. 

In editing Every Other Sunday, a paper that has had a 
pleasant welcome, in advising with teachers and officials, 
in handling the correspondence of the Society, and in 
the other phases of work already mentioned, your presi- 
dent has found increased engrossments. These have 
prevented him from going into the field as he did at first. 
‘The work has so enlarged that it is impossible to expect 
that one executive head can meet all the demands. ‘Time 
is not sufficient, and the energy of one man is inadequate. 

Taking this retrospect of twenty-five years, I do not 
wish you to get a wrong impression. In any important 
undertaking we generally build on foundations previously 
laid. Or, in other words, we reap where others have 
sown. ‘This is true of the Sunday-School Society. Many 
served well before me, and I simply continued their labors. 
Each individual is inclined to magnify his own deeds, 
but justice requires there should be a recognition of others. 
This I do with great heartiness. 


LY. 


Turning to another view of our work, I would like to 
sum up what I consider the lines of advance that should 
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be pushed forward by the actual working forces of our 
Sunday Schools. : 

Teachers. ‘The call to-day is for a Sunday-School 
teacher who knows how to transfer ideas to his scholars. 
This “‘transfer”’ is a modern term which I take to mean, 
that good teaching is the planting of ideas in youthful 
minds. The soil is always ready. Old-time religious 
teaching often went on in a formal fashion. Memory 
was greatly relied on, and pedagogical rules were at a 
minimum. ‘he second requisition on the modern 
Sunday-School teacher is to realize that in addition to 
the transfer of ideas is the imparting of a personal force. 
That is something like charging a battery or winding a 
mainspring. A still better figure for us is to say: this 
means the inspiration of a leader on intelligent followers. 
It is the person behind the book that really tells. Friend- 
ship ties cannot be ignored even in the latest forms of 
intellectual training. A teacher who inspires opens the 
mind and heart of a scholar, and instruction is admitted. 
The unattractive personality closes every door in the 
young nature. 

Leaders. Another modern call relates to those who are 
commanding the-forces. We look to them for guidance 
along the whole line of Sunday-School membership. The 
first question to put to them is, How are you ranking 
this great movement? Do you appreciate what it means 
to the age, and what can be done, now and here, to ad- 
vance the cause? Our leaders, whether by pen or voice, 
in pulpit or out, must comprehend the possibilities and 
opportunities most surely existing. Unless such an 
ideal is constantly held before our Sunday-School workers 
we shall fall short in actual results. Another demand 
upon a leader is that he shall have the ability to harmo- 
nize the old and the new. Many in our ranks are ex- 
tremists. Many beside, who have no church alliances, 
are inclined to religious anarchy. They place the past 
and the present in conflict, work injury to our cause, and 
defeat our best intentions. The old education had its 
virtues and groped toward higher things. It is our duty 
to act like wise men who behold in evolution the ripening 
process of the ages. 

Co-operative Forces. I mention lastly under this head 
what the churches ought to do and what attitude they 
ought to take. I also point to the responsibility of the 
home. Our Sunday-School work cannot prosper unless 
the churches are sympathetic and appreciative. Chil- 
dren naturally reflect the temper and thought of their 
parents. Indifferent homes make cheerless churches. 
Negligent parents create vacant Sunday Schools. Little 
of a prophet as I may be, I dare to say that there will be 
a wonderful improvement in membership and methods 
of our Sunday Schools, when the churches and the homes 
are more closely allied with us. I deem this to be a most 
vital matter, and the sooner the problem is solved the 
better for the progress of religious education. 


TAT. 


There remains for me to take a little higher ascent, 
and to report to you the large outlook which we ought 
to share together. The present tendencies in religious 
education, specially such as belong to Sunday-School 
work, are not difficult to define. I will indicate them. 

1. The thought side, or, as it might be called, the 
doctrinal side, will be more clearly emphasized. Several 
causes have tended to weaken the old-time fondness for 
creeds and theology. One conspicuous source has been the 
reaction against the severe domination of dogma. Belief 
has been unduly disparaged, and we have often heard the 

troneous statement, it is of no consequence what a man 
elieves; everything should be judged by what he does. 
his is superlatively false, and a menace to right con- 
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struction of character. All intelligent life in this world 
springs from ideas, convictions, and rational beliefs. 
This. applies to small matters as well as to larger scope 
of action. Every tree depends on roots for life: every 
al relies upon his thought augmented by emo- 
ions. 

The demand for studies and the examination of his- 
torical sources, a comparison of religions, which our edu- 
cation requires at the present time, tends to restore be- 
lief to its proper place. Even a child soon comes to see 
that right action is caused by right motives, and right 
motives can only be created by intelligent minds. 

_In olden times theology became tyrannical: the modern 
aim is to make it a helper and a rational guide. The- 
ology must always exist, and in one sense every man has 
acreed. Wemay prefer not to use many of the old terms, 
but the substance will remain. No religion can live which 
does not think, and that thought crystallizes into church 
statements of faith and into short or long declarations 
of belief by individuals. The new movement promises 
to cultivate this field of human welfare, and renew it 
with fresh supplies of truth, and reap from it helps for 
daily living. 

2. Another benefit is evident: we are to have a return 
of the Bible. It will come clothed upon with greater 
dignity and loftier significance. Many good persons 
do not see this bright vision; for in the present studies 
of Scripture they seem to find sad results, such as the 
undermining of faith and the lowering of reverence for 
the letter of the Bible. 

Certainly there is some truth in this charge; but may 
we not believe that out of the transition conditions there 
will arise an estimate of the New and Old Testaments 
worthy of acceptance by all thoughtful Christians? 
Nothing is more conspicuous at the present time than 
an awakening interest in Bible study. It is not confined 
to religious circles, but is spreading through colleges, 
and finds its plea in the mouths of men who have no 
church ties. The sixty-six books of this great library 
will become better known to the world at large, both for 
their literary and their religious merits. The new educa- 
tion will require this study, and public opinion will 
bring quick assistance to the demand. What this means 
can hardly be measured. Whatever extreme liberals 
may say about the obsolete character of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, whatever arguments may be ad- 
vanced for supplanting them by literary classics, the 
world at large cannot be induced to make this change. 
All the signs of the times in collegiate and literary 
quarters point to a revival of Bible study. As this goes 
on, we shall gradually secure a proportionate view of the 
Old Testament, with right values assigned to all parts 
and an enthroning of the spirit over the letter in the New 
Testament. 

3. A third result may safely be credited to the new 
religious education. Closer and closer will be the al- 
liance of all educational forces. The chasm between 
what is religious and what is secular has been greatly 
closed the past twenty-five years. Training the young 
people to right views on this subject will rapidly move 
the whole thing forward. Children have not yet been 
freed from the shadow of the great mistake of the past, 
and they are still held in it by many educational tradi- 
tions. 

This does not mean that religious standards are to be 
lowered or that civic ideals are to be made fanciful and 
elusive. There will be strength and intelligence imparted 
to both elements. If nations are to be self-governing, 
the citizens composing them certainly need a training 
which is both ethical and practical. A people without 
a conscience is sure to perish. A people without intel- 
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lectual power is headless and wandering. Together the 
ethical and intellectual training can be trusted to produce 
the best type of citizenship. 

Officials and rulers are seeing clearer than ever that 
the public schools cannot meet all the educational needs 
of a republic. The home and the Sunday School are 
necessary coworkers. Of the two it is evident that the 
Sunday School must arise to its opportunity with zeal 
and intelligence. As the educational department of the 
church, the Sunday School has a noble career before it. 
In old New England there were usually two men settled 
over the parish, one the preacher and the other the 
teacher. In the future we shall have the same principle 
perpetuated. A church is supposed to be both prophetic 
and educational. It brings a message and it teaches a 
lesson. It inspires and it enlightens. A noble prospect 
is this which dawns upon the twentieth century, the com- 
bining in ample form of these civilizing agencies. 

4. May I not say that there is a fourth inviting phase 
of our subject? I refer to the strengthening of the 
churches as organizations, as centres of religious and 
spiritual power which the new education will assist. 
We must admit that ancient loyalty to the church has 
been impaired. I allude not only to the diminished 
church-going, but also to the membership habit by which 
individuals pledged themselves to support religious wor- 
ship. The causes for this outgoing tide in interest are 
so many that it is difficult to select one as the chief source. 
But I can point to a remedy which will apply to the many 
causes, and that is, this recall to the importance of re- 
ligious belief as I have somewhat portrayed it. ; 

One of the distinct effects will be to turn the attention 
of the unthinking to the importance of organized religion. 
The logic, even in a careless mind, will be that, if this 
ethical and spiritual training is so necessary, the supplies 
of it should be maintained, and they come in great meas- 
ure from the church. ‘There will be more openness to 
the arguments and more responsiveness to the appeals 
which are constantly made for church loyalty and sup- 

ort. 

Z I venture to say that even theological seminaries will 
have a share in this increased religious spirit. Given an 
environment of this kind, in which the public at large 
upholds the claims of the higher education, as I call it, 
there will naturally be a result in finding young men 
who will gladly turn to the ministry. When any cause 
takes on a greater importance in the public eye, there is 
always a corresponding increase of recruits, both as 
leaders and as disciples. Consequently, I look for new 
life and prosperity in churches from the widening and 
deepening of religious education. 

5. In this vision from our mountain top of reasonable 
hope I see finally the promotion of peace. ‘The sharp 
challenge rings out in our day to the Christian world for 
arbitration, for international good will. We deal with 
the sources of such sentiments, and by our labors the 
rising generation is prepared to think seriously of the 
plea for universal peace. If the Sunday Schools of our 
land, in all denominations, cannot assist in this grand 
cause, then there must be some sad malady prevailing. 
But this supposition is false. The great convention 
just held at Washington clearly proved that we are alive 
to this subject. The wise President of our republic 
assured the delegates, there in such vast assembly, that 
religious education was of all things most essential to 
civic and national prosperity. 

It is in the Sunday Schools that the life and example 
of Jesus are brought forward. It is there that the spirit 
of peace is illustrated with appealing power. - 

If we are anxious to create a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration, if we are really set upon stopping war, we 
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must take heed to the right education of the young. 
Of political economy we teach very little, but that which 
is greater, the soul of State and nation, is the creation of 
Christian citizenship. Raise the units to the hundredth 
power, and we have noble millions. Give young men 
and young women high standards, and their loyalty will 
not be offered to false idols. Place before them a grand 
ideal, and they will be led. on safely through obstacles 
and temptations. This is the work of religious edu- 
cation. 


From this vision on the mount now before us, we must 
all go down into the valley of decision. But that valley 
of duty will be made attractive by a renewed zeal and a 
high purpose. In handing the colors over to my succes- 
sor, I congratulate him on the-alluring prospect. No 
more important cause is before the American public 
or the world than this that we are considering and of 
which we are parts. I feel grateful for the years of 
service I have had with noble men and women, thank- 
ful, too, for my companionship with the young. My 
loyalty to them all and my faith in the cause shall never 
grow cold. Remember, as my message to you that this 
should be our constant thought: 

They who work with youth make the future. Be not 
doubting, but ever confident, sowing liberally. So shall 
the world reap a rich harvest of justice, brotherhood, 
and righteousness. 


International Conciliation.* 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


No well-informed observer is likely to deny that 
the cause which this conference is assembled to pro- 
mote has made important progress during the past year. 
The several striking incidents which mark that progress, 
including, in particular, the identic circular note of Secre- 
tary Knox, bearing date Oct. 18, 1909, proposing the invest- 
ment of the International Prize Court with the funétions 
of a court of arbitral justice, and the hearty approval 
which the proposal has met; the public declaration of 
President Taft, made in New York on March 22, rgro, 
that there are no questions involving the honor or the 
interests of a civilized nation which it may not with 
propriety submit to judicial determination; the action 
of the Congress in making an appropriation for the Bu- 
reau of the Interparliamentary Union for the Promotion 
of International Arbitration, thus committing the United 
States Government officially to that admirable under- 
taking; and, finally, the forthcoming’submission to the 
arbitral tribunal at The Hague of the century-old con- 
troversy between Great Britain and the United States 
as to the Newfoundland fisheries,—all these will be fully 
recounted here in the course of our present meeting. To 
those who are impatient for the attainment of our ideal 
we can only say that progress toward it is steadily making, 
and that the chief forces now at work in the world, polit- 
ical, economic, and ethical, are co-operating with us to 
bring about its attainment. ‘To those who fear that we 
may make progress too fast and that some measure of 
national security will be sacrificed in pushing forward 
to establish international justice, we can only say that 
justice is itself the one real and continuing ground of 
security for both men and nations, and that heretofore 
in the history of mankind the devil has always been able 
to take care of his own cause without the necessary 
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aid and comfort of the forces in the world that are aiming 
at the overthrow of the rule of any power but right. 

The chief danger that we practical persons run in our 
endeavor to accomplish a practical end in a practical 
way against the opposition of the dreams and illusions 
of theorists who, groping as in a fog, assume that man- 
kind must be forever ruled by brute force and cruelty and 
lust for power and for gain, is that we may fail to recog- 
nize that the cause of international justice rests upon and 
is part of a complete philosophy of life. It cannot be 
advocated or conceived as something that stands apart 
from and in no relation to our modes of thinking and act- 
ing, whether as individuals or as nations, in respect 
to all interests and to all problems. To some it may 
appear to make our task more difficult, to others it may 
seem to make it more easy, when we say that this task is 
nothing less than part and parcel of the moral education 
and regeneration of mankind. To suppose that men and 
women into whose intellectual and moral instruction and 
upbuilding have gone the glories of the world’s philos- 
ophy and art and poetry and religion, into whose lives 
have been poured for two thousand years the precepts 
and the inspiration of the Christian religion, over whose 
daily conduct have been thrown since the days of Draco 
and of Solon the restraints of law and of consideration for 
the rights and property of others,—to suppose that these 
men and women, when gathered together in groups called 
nations, speaking a common language called a mother 
tongue, and owing allegiance to a definite set of political 
institutions called a government, are, when matters of 
dispute and difficulty and doubt arise, to fly at each other’s 
throats, to burn, to ravage, to kill, in the hope of some- 
how establishing thereby truth and right and justice, is 
to suppose the universe to be stood upon its apex, to sup- 
pose the onward sweep of human progress to be toward 
bestiality and bedlam, and to suppose the teachings of 
religion and of morals, the inspiration of poetry, of 
painting and of song, to be to the end that we may be 
made ready for new acts of valorous ferocity and carnage. 
Who, I pray you, are the dreamers, who are the theorists, 
those who appeal to the rule of justice or those who 
appeal to the rule of brute force? 

Let us not be mistaken about all this. Men who 
are themselves preying upon the public interest from 
private station or from public office are not going to be 
the first to urge the cause of international justice. The 
men who cannot succeed in holding in check their own 
tempers, their own lusts, and their own greed, are not 
going to cry out for the establishment of an international 
court of arbitration. We have set out in this undertaking 
—now perfectly certain of accomplishment at a date no 
longer remote—without the aid and comfort of those 
elements of the world’s population. Moreover, we are 
not likely to gain much assistance from the cynical ob- 
server of his kind whose faith is not adequate to the entire 
observation of history and of men. His keen vision and 
quick wit see readily enough the bad and selfish side of 
public and of private life, and he contents himself with a 
jeer and a sneer at those who propose to turn that life 
inside out. 

Some of these elements are elements of indifference, 
some are elements of active opposition. To those who 
represent the element of indifference I cheerfully accord 
the most powerful place among the opponents and ob- 
stacles of our programme. ‘Those who are in active op- 
position need not detain us long. ‘The assumptions 
which are their grotesque substitutes for argument and 
the fallacies which they hug to their several bosoms as 
illustrations of perfect logic are too easily confuted to 
make them dangerous. Not many men have courage 
enough to go through the world shouting that war is a 
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virtue and should be actively promoted by all moral 
and upright men. ‘The few who do so live in a world 
of sentiment and false emotions, they do not know or 
face the real facts. It is to the everlasting glory and 
honor of the world’s greatest soldiers in modern times 
that they have always put peace above war, and that 
they have done their best, by ability and courage and 
skill, to bring to a prompt end the wars in which they 
found themselves engaged in order that the blessings of 
peace might once more be spread over the land. ‘There is 
no one who so appreciates the significance of the judicial 
settlement of international differences as the brave 
soldier or sailor who, at his country’s command, has done 
his best to settle those differences by display or exercise 
of force. 

There is one other type of citizen who must be men- 
tioned, because the type is numerous, influential, and 
important. ‘This is the type which holds the view that, 
of course, international arbitration is a thing greatly to 
be desired; of course, we must all hope for the day when 
that at present distant, impracticable, and wholly praise- 
worthy ideal shall be reached; but that, until that day— 
which is probaby to be the Greek Kalends—we must 
continue to tax our great modern industrial nations, 
struggling as they are under the burdens of popular edu- 
cation and of economic and social betterment, in order 
that death-dealing instrumentalities may be increased 
and multiplied and the several nations thereby protected 
from invasion and attack. ‘This procedure, so the curious 
argument runs, is to hasten the coming of international 
arbitration and to promote it. Civilized men, it appears, 
are to be shot or starved into agreeing to arbitrate. 

This point of view requires for adequate treatment, 
not the arguments of a logician, but the pencil of a Ten- 
niel or the caustic wit of a Mr. Dooley. Look at the 
situation in the world to-day as this type of man presents 
it to us. Of course, the United States is a peaceful 
nation; of course, Great Britain is a peaceful nation; 
of course, Germany and France and Japan are peaceful 
nations; but, therefore, because they propose to attack 
nobody, they must so strengthen their defences, so mul- 
tiply their navies and increase their armies, that nobody 
can successfully attack them. Who, pray, is left to at- 
tack these peaceful and law-abiding nations if, as we are 
assured by everybody—both leaders of governments, 
the moulders of public opinion, and the substantially 
unanimous press of the world—they do not propose to 
attack each other, unless it be an army of white bears 
from the newly-discovered North Pole or a procession of 
elephants and camelopards from the jungles of Central 
Africa? The gullibility of mankind was never more 
conclusively demonstrated than by the wide-spread ac- 
ceptance of this huge joke, which, unlike most other 
jokes, has to be paid for at a literally stupendous price. 
Children must go untaught, sanitary inspection and regu- 
lation must go unprovided, better workingmen’s dwellings 
must be postponed, provisions for recreation and en- 
lightenment must be put off, conditions accompanying 
labor, poverty, and old age must go indefinitely without 
amelioration, in order that in this twentieth century 
men and nations, who, looking in the glass, call them- 
selves intelligent and practical, may support, maintain, 
and propagate this stupendous joke! Either the whole 
world is being deluded by a witticism of cosmic propor- 
tions or some important persons are conspiring to tell an 
awful lie. 

I am one of those who look for the simplest motives in 
explanation of action or of conduct. My impression is 
that somebody makes something by reason of the huge 
expenditures in preparation for war. Have you ever 
noticed that about the time that the appropriations for 
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military purposes are under consideration in the Congress, 
in the House of Commons, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
or in the Reichstag, or just before such a time, hostilities 
are always on the point of breaking out in two or three 
parts of the world at once? Just at these times war 
prophets begin to see visions and to dream dreams, 
and the poor, gullible people rush off to their cyclone 
cellars and shout timorously to their representatives to 
vote at once and as much as possible in order that great 
ships and guns and forts may be built to protect them from 
their fears. We have done of late some helpful and 
illuminating legislative inquiry in this country. It might 
be worth while to have the same sort of ability that has 
so brilliantly exposed to our repelled and astonished gaze 
other forms of political chicanery and graft, make some 
measurement of the sincerity and disinterestedness of 
the lively type of patriotism which accompanies these 
military and naval debates the world over. Is the pro- 
pelling motive for them to be found in economics or in 
psychology? My strong impression is that, while both 
of those admirable sciences are represented in the make-up 
of those propelling motives, economics is not always the 
less important of the two. 

Patriotism is a noble and a lofty virtue, but it is worth 
while always to remember the sagacious observation of 
Dr. Johnson, which Boswell so faithfully reports. ‘‘Pa- 
triotism having become one of our topics,” says Boswell, 
“Johnson suddenly uttered in a strong, determined 
tone, an apothegm at which many will start, ‘Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel.’”’ “But let it be con- 
sidered,’’ continues Boswell, “that he did not mean a 
real and generous love of our country, but that pre- 
tended patriotism which so many in all ages and countries 
have made a cloak for self-interest.’’* 

What is needed is to leave off deluding ourselves with 
phrases, with shams, and with false historical analogies, 
and to look the facts as they are in the face. Not every- 
thing that we wish for will be accomplished at once or 
suddenly. Moral regeneration is an even slower and 
more difficult process than intellectual upbuilding; but 
custom and habit are powerful allies, and the world’s 
imagination is fast becoming accustomed to the judicial 
settlement of international differences. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, whose opinions are so often 
luminous with sound political philosophy, has declared 
that ‘‘’The right to sue and defend in the courts is the al- 
ternative of force. In an organized society it is the right 
conservative of all other rights and lies at the foundation 
of orderly government. It is one of the highest and most 
essential privileges of citizenship, and must be allowed by 
each State to the citizens of all other States to the precise 
extent that it is allowed to its own citizens.” In making 
this statement of fundamental principle, the Supreme 
Court had in mind the rights of individuals and the 
States which are bound together in our Union. But 
what is there in that statement of fundamental principle 
which may not logically, ethically, and practically be 
applied to the rights of nations, great and small, bound 
together by treaties and interdependencies of every kind 
into a great world commonwealth? 

The harder we press our adversaries and critics on this 
point, the less satisfactory do their answers become. 
To say that men have always, as a last resort, settled 
their differences and difficulties by force, and that there- 
fore they will always continue to do so, is simply silly. 
To say that a nation’s honor must be defended by the 
blood of her citizens, if need be, is quite meaningless; for 
such a nation, although profoundly right in its conten- 
tion, might be defeated by superior force exerted on be- 
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half of a wrong and unjust view. What becomes of na- 
tional honor then? It would appear that a nation’s 
honor can only be intrusted either to the operations of 
the established principles of justice or to a force so over- 
whelming that no adversary could stand against it. 
‘This is indeed the dilemma which confronts the civilized 
world to-day: either the judicial settlement of interna- 
tional differences must be accepted as a universal prin- 
ciple or the world must become a series of armed camps 
sucking up like a vampire, in vain and competitive ex- 
penditure, the very blood of the people’s economic and 
political life. The one road leads to civilization, to in- 
ternational comity, to concord and to peace; the other 
leads back to barbarism, to discord, to contention, and 
to war. Which will mankind choose as a permanent 
policy? From which vantage-point will appeal be made 
to the sober judgment of history? From that of justice 
or from that of armed force? 

There are those, mostly philosophers of the closet 
sort, who could never be induced to expose themselves 
to the physical dangers of war, who pretend to believe 
that, unless we have frequent and destructive wars, the 
population of the world will not be held sufficiently in 
check, and that, sooner or later, the earth’s spaces will 
be crowded by peaceful but undesirable persons for whose 
activities there is no adequate room. One may or may 
not be disposed to deal seriously with this contention: 
I am not so disposed. 

There still remain those who fear that without con- 
flict there will be no proper training-school for the sterner 
virtues of mankind, and that courage, bravery, and 
patriotism will atrophy unless exercised from time to 
time in war and conflict. A very interesting essay might 
be written on this topic and on the discipline and encour- 
agement which the sterner virtues receive in the daily 
round of domestic, business, and personal life as well as 
in the thousand and one acts of helpfulness and gen- 
erosity and sacrifice by which the sweetest, as well as the 
strongest, characters in this world are made. It is hard 
to listen with patience to the rattling rhetoric of him who 
would trace back the sterner virtues to mere brute in- 
stincts and who would strive to hold them there. ‘The 
teachings of religion and of morals have left quite un- 
touched any man who can seriously suppose that without 
practice in the exercise of brute force there can be no 
strength. 

One of the earliest questions recorded in history is 
the petulant query of Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ 
On the answer to this question all civilization depends. 
If man is not his brother’s keeper, if he may slay and rob 
and ravage at will for his own advantage, whether that 
be personal or national, then civilization becomes quite 
impossible. It is vain to attempt to divert us by an- 
alogies drawn from the past history of the race. Man- 
kind has been climbing upward and neither standing on 
a level nor going down hill. Acts, policies, and events 
which are easily explainable and in large part defensible 
in other days and under other conditions are neither ex- 
plainable nor defensible now. The twentieth century 
cannot afford to receive its lessons in morals, whether 
personal or national, from the fifteenth or the sixteenth. 
We are our brothers’ keepers and they are ours. The 
whole world has become a brotherhood of fellow-citizens. 
The barriers of language are slowly breaking down; wars 
of religion are almost unheard of; distance in space and 
time has been practically annihilated by steam and elec- 
tricity; trade is as easy to-day between New York and 
Calcutta or between London and Hong Kong as it once 
was between two neighboring shops in the bazaars of 
Damascus on either side of the street called Straight. 
What possible reason is there why the fundamental 
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principles which civilization applies to the settlement of 
differences between individuals cannot now be applied 
to the settlement of differences between nations? 


We may well take satisfaction in the contribution 
which our government has made in recent years toward 
the progress of the movement for the judicial settlement 
of international differences. Hand in hand with these 
contributions there should go, however, the resultant 
refusal farther to increase and expand armaments on 
land and sea and a more complete control over the 
provocative and annoying expressions of opinion in re- 
gard to other nations and other forms of government 
than our own. 

Let me add a final word or two as to each of these 
matters. ‘There is a broad distinction between proposals 
for disarmament and proposals for the limitation of 
armaments. When a nation like the United States, 
holding the views which its people profess and which its 
government constantly voices, has, as it now has, a navy 
and the nucleus of an army entirely adequate for purposes 
of defence, a stop should be put to the farther increase of 
armaments. It is urged in opposition that no nation 
can afford to take this step alone, and that, until an in- 
ternational agreement for the limitation of armaments 
is arrived at, each great nation must press forward, at 
whatever cost, to multiply the provisions for its armed 
forces. However plausible this argument may be when 
addressed to a European nation, it fails entirely when 
addressed to the United States. If the best way to 
resume was to resume,—and we learned by experience 
that it was,—then the best way to limit armaments is 
to limit them. In this policy the United States has not 
only nothing to lose, but everything to gain, by leading 
the way. It is no small satisfaction to point out that in- 
creasing support for this view is to be found in the public 
opinion of the country, reflected both in the debates and 
votes in the Congress as well as in the more influential 
portion of the newspaper press. 

‘There remains the matter of what may be called petu- 
lant and teasing criticism on the platform and in the 
press of the acts and policies of nations other than our 
own. A good many nations and peoples have, in the 
history of the world, assumed for themselves an attitude 
of superiority toward their fellows, and have shaped their 
beliefs and their practices accordingly. It will not be 
generally thought, I fancy, that the historic results of 
this course of conduct have been either fortunate or 
happy. ‘The fair, as well as the wise, method to pursue 
in criticism and comment upon happenings elsewhere is 
to assume an intelligent purpose, a good will, and a lofty 
motive on the part of the foreigner, until the contrary 
is definitely proven. An attitude of international dis- 
dain is not becoming to statesmen, to journalists, or to 
The history of civilization might be 
written in terms of man’s progress.from fear to faith. As 
he has ceased to fear his neighbors and as he has come to 
have trust in them, he has been able to build up insti- 
tutions that have lasted. Just as the individual has sub- 
stituted faith in his fellow-man for fear of him, so nations 
may well divest themselves of fear in favor of faith in 
the other nations of the world. 

The United States has done so much to educate world 
opinion in the past century and a half that we may well 
be ambitious for it to do still more. We have shown that 
to all appearances a federal form of government extended 
over a wide area and embracing many competing and 
sometimes conflicting interests is practicable, and that 
it ean survive even the severe shock of civil war. We 
have shown that under the guidance of a written Con- 
stitution, judicially interpreted, there is room for national 
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growth and expansion, for stupendous economic de- 
velopment, for absorption into the body politic of large 
numbers of foreign born, and for the preservation of civil 
liberty over a considerable period of time. Suppose 
now that during the next few decades it might be given 
to us to lead the way in demonstrating to the world that 
great sovereign nations, like federated states, may live 
and grow and do business together in harmony and unity, 
without strife or armed conflict, through the habit of 
submitting to judicial determination all questions of 
difference as they may arise, the judicial decree when 
made to be supported and enforced—after the fashion in 
which judicial decrees are everywhere supported and 
enforced—by intelligent public opinion and by an inter- 
national and neutral police. Might we not then be jus- 
tified in believing that the place of our beloved country 
in history was secure? 

What more splendid foundation could there be upon 
which to build an enduring monument to the American 
people than their guarantee and preservation of civil 
liberty together with national development at home, and 
their leadership in establishing the world’s peace together 
with international development all around the globe? 
Dare we leave anything undone to put our own land in 
the place of highest honor by reason of its contribution to 
the establishment of the world’s peace and order and 
happiness through the rule of justice,—a rule accepted 
because it is just and bowed down to because it is right? 
What picture of glory and of honor has the advocate of 
brute force to offer us in exchange for this? 

The great movement in which we are engaged is all 
part and parcel of a new way of life. It means that we 
must enter with fulness of appreciation into the activities 
and interests of peoples other than ourselves; that we 
must always and everywhere emulate the best they have 
to teach us and shun the worst; that we must answer in 
no uncertain tones that we are our brother’s keepers; 
and that, as with men, so with nations, the path of justice, 
of integrity, and of fair dealing is the true path of honor. 
Let us see to it that we Americans tread steadily in it. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is only one way to get ready for immortality, 
and that is to love this life, and live it as bravely and 
cheerfully and faithfully as we can.—Henry Van Dyke. 


Ro 


Life is fuller and sweeter for every fulness and sweet- 
ness that we take knowledge of. And to him that hath 
cannot help being given from everything.—Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. s 


They only can bear others’ burdens who quietly and 
firmly bear their own. ‘The principle of service involves 
the possession of strength. To stoop in pity one must 
first stand erect. Each one who bears his own burden 
has added to him the further blessing that he may bear 
others’ burdens, too.—l’. G. Peabody. 
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For my part, I do not think we have any right to think 
of a heaven for others, much less of a heaven for ourselves 
in the world to come, until we are wholly determined to 
make this world a heaven for our fellow-men, and are 
hoping, believing, loving, and working for that, and for 
its realization not in a thousand or a million years, but 
in a nearer and a nearer future.—Stopford A. Brooke. 
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Literature. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A VARIED LIFE. By 
George Cary Eggleston. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.75 net.—We take it 
for granted that anything Mr. Eggleston 
has to say about his long and active life 
will be interesting and valuable. He is one 
of that class of journalists and authors who 
have helped to create American literature. 
We have had journalists who were not in 
any literary sense authors, and we have 
had authors who could not on any terms 
become successful journalists. Mr. Eggle- 
ston belongs to the class that is capable of 
both feats. Beginning life in the South and 
entering the Confederate service, he went 
through the war as a rebel and afterward, 
at the request of Mr. Howells, published his 
reminiscences under the title, A Rebel’s 
Recollections, in seven numbers of the 
Atlantic Monthly. This was his introduc- 
tion to the circle of New England authors. 
He had previously written and published 
A Man of Honor. He has had relations 
with many different newspapers and maga- 
zines. He was with Theodore Tilton on 
the Independent when it had a circulation 
of more than three hundred thousand. His 
reminiscences of Tilton are very interesting, 
but end in a way which tantalizes the reader; 
for he avows himself to be one of the few 
connected with the terrible scandal which 
drove Tilton into exile and left Henry Ward 
Beecher under the cloud of a disagreement 
by the jury, who knows the true inwardness 
of that affair, but declines to tell what he 
knows. In connection with the Evening 
Post of New York Mr. Eggleston was brought 
into close relations with Mr. Bryant of whom 
many interesting things are reported. As 
literary adviser of the Harpers he came into 
contact with many authors and had curious 
and interesting experiences. His work for 
Mr. Pulitzer on the World was strenuous, 
and his acquaintance with that strange man 
was a unique experience. As one reads the 
record of his journalistic activities and his 
work for publishers, the wonder grows how 
he ever found time to produce the numerous 
works which have appeared under his name. 
The origin of many of his books seemed 
marked by chance; but, when a new com- 
mission came to write for readers, young or 
old, he always found an ample fund of ex- 
perience from which to draw. He had only 
to turn his memories into books of adventure 
for the young and novels for his older readers 
to find the supply ample for his purposes 
and the result gratifying to his publisher. 


FRANKLIN WINSLOW Kane. By Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50.—The principal 
characters in this romance are two pairs of 
lovers who seem to be mismatched because 
in each case one of the pair is very much in 
love and the other is not. After many 
doubts, hesitations, and tragical episodes 
they try to mend matters by exchanging part- 
ners. This arrangement, however, does not 
increase their happiness, and finally they 
agree upon another change which pleases 
some of them, but leaves one unhappy man 
in love with two women and heartily loved 
by neither of them. The hero who gives 
his name to the novel is a man of sterling 
worth, of ability as a scientific investigator, 
greatly respected by all who know him, and 
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yet in person insignificant and in social 
affairs of no account. The women respect 
him, are fond of him, extort from him all 
kinds of good offices, and finally leave him 
with no adequate resource except his fav- 
orite science. ‘The story is told with ad- 
mirable skill and is free from all the blem- 
ishes of the modern problem novel. While 
the author deals with the passion of love 
in some of its violent forms, the story is en- 
tirely free from all the baseness of sugges- 
tion or indiscreet revelation of that which 
low-minded writers glory in and high- 
minded people keep out of sight. The hero, 
with his little nose, his flat features, his dull 
complexion, slight form, and ignorance of 
all social accomplishments, is a charming 
character, well drawn and impressive. He 
is the only character in the book that has 


.any claim to celebrity. 


MISUNDERSTOOD CHILDREN. By Eliza- 
beth Harrison. Chicago: Central Publishing 
Company.—We have more than once taken 
the opportunity to commend the work which 
Miss Harrison is doing through her kinder- 
garten training of teachers, her mother 
classes, and her books to establish the rights 
of children and the instruction of parents. 
As an indication of the wide influence of her 
written word, it may be noted that Queen 
Eleanora of Bulgaria is having one of her 
books translated, that it may be placed 
by the government in the high schools for 


‘girls throughout the kingdom. The new 


book is by no means a manual of instruc- 
tion: it is a record of sketches taken from 
life, with wise comment that illuminates the 
incidents here reported. These are such 
incidents as one may come across any day 
in a park or a school or when one takes the 
time to watch the play of groups of chil- 
dren coming from different homes with dif- 
ferent management. Miss Harrison sees 
through the incidental manifestation to the 
principles by which, for good or ill, the child 
is being brought to take its place in society. 
The chapters are full of useful hints for 
mothers and teachers, and, the wider the 
book goes, the more hope there is for the 
little children of to-day. 


THe Care OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET, 
AND Park. By B. E. Fernow. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2 net.—The American 
people are just waking up and beginning to 
think about the importance of trees and 
forests. When one sees large tracts of land 
not only stripped of trees, but burned over 
and made desolate, the question arises how 
far we have advanced in the course of civili- 
zation. There are scattered throughout 
the country innumerable tracts of land 
which might be beautiful to look at, a source 
of health and pleasure, and a profitable 
investment, which are now worse than use- 
less. If this book could be widely known, 
the mere reading of it would prevent a deal 
of waste and set the public thinking about 
the improvement of the landscape and the 
increase of the national wealth. We have 
here a treasure house of information concern- 
ing trees in every stage of growth and under 
all circumstances of health and disease, 
together with full information concerning 
both the ornamental and utilitarian use of 
trees and forests. Forestry is a fascinating 
pursuit which ought to become popular 
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among the young men of education in our 
country. 


THE ESSENTIAL CALVINISM. By S. Selden 
Strong. Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim 
Press. 75 cents net.—The author was stim- 
ulated in his interest in Calvin by the thought 
that the greatest result of Calvin’s think- 
ing is not a theological system, but a stif- 
fening of ‘the backbone of modern civil- 
ized government,—the respect for law. The 
author, after years of study, is convinced 
“that Calvin’s originality is revealed most 
in realms essentially distinct from doctrinal 
theology, and that it finds expression therein 
only incidentally....We find...not the 
theologian, but the jurist.’’ Calvin’s rela- 
tion to the Reformation was in the construc- 
tion of-a moral code rather than in the awak- 
ening of spiritual consciousness. 


UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS. By R. Trav- 
ers Herford, B.O. London: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 1s. 6d. net.— 


This is the second edition of Mr. Herford’s 
admirable lectures on ‘‘God,”’ ‘‘ Jesus Christ,”’ 
“The Bible,’ ‘‘The Church,” ‘“‘The Future 
Life,’ and ‘‘Faith and Freedom.’’ He holds 
stoutly that Unitarianism is affirmative, not 
negative. He presents these discourses on 
great eternal truths in a way to compel 
conviction and stimulate faith. In a meas- 
ure it is addressed to people whom the author 
hopes to persuade, people who need instruc- 
tion in what Unitarianism is. But it is 
good reading for those who are already 
grounded in the faith. 


Mary’s ADVENTURES ON THE Moon. By 
A. Stowell Worth. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 75 cents—Mary appears first on 
the cover, with a face like the round little 
faces of the famous children who extol a 
popular brand of soup in the street car ad- 
vertisements. She has apparently borrowed 
a bathrobe from some older member of the 
family and a masculine stride from her big 
brother, and she is on a stairway among 
the stars on her way to the moon. Her 
final appearance—for the book is abun- 
dantly illustrated—is when she falls out of 
bed and thus ends her dream of adventures 
on the moon. Between the two are much 
droll narrative and interesting nonsense. 


THE TREND OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT AWAY 
FROM RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. By Horatio 
Oliver Ladd, S.T.D. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 75 cents—A thin volume, less 
than thirty printed pages, in which the author 
justifies the proposition that there is a trend 
such as the title of the essay suggests. But 
what isa man to do when he finds a relig- 
ious idea contradicted by a scientific fact? 
The author sees a widening chasm, but makes 
no attempt to bridge it, nor even to say to 
which body of truth he would adhere if he 
had to choose one of the two sides of the 
chasm. 


APOLOGIES FOR Love. By F. A. Myers. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50.—A 
novel which presents an American girl 
abroad, sought after by a nobleman, a fool. 
The story has a wide geographical range, 
and weaves together a variety of incidents. 
There is a measure of novelty in many ex- 
pressions used by the author. After com- 
plicated tangles the author devotes the last 
half page to cutting the strings by giving 
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brief statements of what happened to the 
principal characters afterwards. That is 
better than writing volume two of a novel. 


TRAVELS AT Home. By Mark Twain, 
New York: Harper Brothers. 50 cents.— 
This book contains twenty chapters dealing 
with selections from the early writings of 
the author, intended for the use of young 
people. These early records show how Mr. 
Clemens broke into literature well furnished 
with experiences of an exciting and attrac- 
tive kind. 


Miscellaneous. 


Lovers of poetical charades will be inter- 
ested in two books sent out by Richard G. 
Badger, one with the title Folded Meanings, 
by Susan C. Hosmer, and the other Locks to 
Pick, by Anna Jane Harnwell. The present 
writer has not yet been so successful in un- 
folding the meanings and picking the locks 
as to speak with confidence of their wit or 
humor, but they certainly hold possibilities. 


Houghton Mifflin Company are the publish- 
ers of Everett T. Tomlinson’s book on The 
British Isles, which represents, as far as a 
book may, the new way of teaching geog- 
raphy by letting young people see interest- 
ing places with their own eyes. ‘The book 
is a record of a three or four months’ trip 
actually taken with this object in view. 
A brief history of England serves as a back- 
ground for the travels. Questions and sug- 
gestions for written work are given at the 
close of each chapter. The book is thus 
fitted for a text book, but this does not 
impair the lively anecdotal style which fits 
it for home or supplementary reading. (60 
cents net.) 


Resources, an Interpretation of the Well- 
rounded Life, published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, is a study by Stanton Davis Kirkham 
of the reservoirs of power from which the 
individual soul may draw happiness and 
efficiency. It is true that a perilous pro- 
portion of most lives must be spent in the 
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The Everlasting Reality 
of Religion 


BY 
JOHN FISKE 


“Our common-sense argument puts the 
scientific presumption entirely and decisively 
on the side of religion, and against all atheistic 
and materialistic explanations of the universe. 
It establishes harmony between our highest 
knowledge and our highest aspirations by 
showing that the latter, no less than the 
former, are a normal result of the universal 
cosmic process. 
the advance of scientific discovery; for as these 
things come to be better understood, it is going 
to be realized that the days of the antagonism 
between science and religion must by and by 
come to an en 
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continuous effort to obtain the absolute 
necessities for daily existence, but Mr. 
Kirkham is entirely right when he main- 
tains that beyond that a man should con- 
sider how much he can afford to pay for 
money in time and energy. Money cannot 
possibly be worth all of any man’s life. It is 
not worth peace of mind nor freedom; and, if 
a man has been fortunate enough to find his 
right work in life, money is far from being 
the only good which that work yields. Many 
are the resources upon which we may draw, 
love and wisdom, nature and friends, work 
and play; and Mr. Kirkham’s admoni- 
tions about these and other resources are 
worth heeding. ($1.25 net.) 


Books Received. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
A Simple Explanation of Modern Bankion Customs. By 
Humphrey Robinson. 25 cts. net. 
Woodland Paths. By Winthrop Packard. $1.20 net, 
Self Help and Self Cure. By Elizabeth Wilder and Edith 
Mendall Taylor. 75 cts. net. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
The Red Symbol. By John Ironside. $1.50. 
ue Between Themselves. By Anne Warner. $1.50. 
he Girl from the Marsh Croft. By Selma Lagerlof, 


1.50. 
Play. By Emmett Dunn Angell. $1.50 n 
An ee yes Baby Abroad. By Mrs. Chaves N. Crewd- 
son. $1.50 
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Series 
A UNITARIAN LIBRARY OF 
PAPER-COVERED BOOKS 
A New Volume Added Every Month 


8vo. 396 pp. 50 cents net in 
paper covers; by mail, 62 cents 


The eleven chapters making up this note- 
worthy volume, by as many different well- 
known contributors, set forth some of the great 
principles through which religious freedom in 
this country was achieved, and the connection 
with these principles of the great men who 
advocated them and gave them their power 
and enduring vitality. These eleven cham- 
pions of religious freedom were truly pioneers 
in the work in which they became so conspicu- 
ous, and no one can so fully realize the sig- 
nificance of our present freedom of thought 
in religious matters as by reading this account 
of the inception and growth of the religious 
principles which constitute so valued a part 
of our religious inheritance. 


[This volume, owing to its size, is an exception to the regular 
price of the series.) 


ALREADY ISSUED 

The Great Affirmations of Religion. By 
Thomas R. Slicer. 

Pillars of the Temple. By Minot J. Savage. 

Endeavors after the Christian Life. By 
James Martineau. 

Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Ques= 
tion. By Carroll D. Wright. 


The Influence of Emerson. By Edwin D. 
Mead. 

The Supremacy of Jesus. By Joseph H. 
Crooker. 

West Roxbury Sermons. By Theodore 
Parker. j 
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From the Government Printing Office, Washington. 


Keven of the Commissioner of Education for 1909: 
ol. 2. 


From Harper & Brothers, Mos York. 
The Ramrodder. By Holman Day. §1. 
An Explorer’s Adventure in Tibet. 

Landor _ §$r.s50. 
Travels at Home. By Mark Twain. socts. 
Marion Harland’s Autobiography. $2 net. 
Hahor in Europe and America. By Samuel Gompers. 
2 net. 


By. “Henry Savage 


From Forbes & Co., Chicago. 
The Girl Wanted. By Nixon Waterman. §1.25. 
Fron the Hancock Press, Boston. 
The Religic- ee Masquerade. By Frederick W. 
Peabody, LL.B 


From oh: C. McClurg & Co., Chicage. 
A Writer of Books. By Denton J. Snider. 


SOCIAL SERVIGE BULLETIN 


§ ete Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 9. 
(Reavy May 1) 


The Relation of the Church 
to the Social Worker 
By Herbert Welch 


President Ohio Wesleyan University, President 
Methodist Federation for Social Service 

In these days no argument is needed to prove 
that a real and intimate relation exists between 
the Church and works of charity and reform, 
and President Welch directs his effort to point- 
ing out how that relation should manifest itself. 
First, the Church should give to these works 
its immediate and hearty sanction. Too long 
it has considered its duty to be chiefly the con- 
duct of worship, the preservation of doctrine, 
and the mutual improvement of its members. 
It must seek the regeneration of society as well 
as of the individual, and things, as well as 
people, must be changed. The moral relations 
of physical conditions compel the Church’s 
attention to those conditions. If it is Christian 
to cure diseases, it is Christian to clean the 
streets, to abolish the slums, and to avert dis- 
eases. The Church is to spiritualize charity and 
social reform, and support all that helps to 
better man. 
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Che Dome. 


Clover. 


Darling little clover, 
With your leaflets three, 
You must stand for father, 
For mother, and for me. 


You are clover three-leaves,— 
Now I'll find another: 

Here’s an extra leaflet, 
That’s my baby brother. 


Any one who finds you 
Wins good luck, they say. 
Baby is the best of luck 
That ever came my way. 
—Kate Louise Brown. 


For the Christian Register. 
A Story about some Kisses. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


“And that is why Margaret Louise got 
great-grandmother’s money.”’ 

So ended the story that Helen and Meg 
loved best of all; and it was only after they 
were big, big girls that they knew their own 
precious grandmother was Margaret Louise 
herself. 

Always when Grandmother Grey came 
to Few Acres for the long summer visit 
there was a story hour ‘‘between times,’’ as 
grandmother called the twilight. There 
were many, many kinds of stories told, for 
Grandmother Grey was just like an Arabian 
Nights book, there was no end to the stories 
she knew; but the stories about ‘‘now when I 
was a little girl’’ were the blessedest of all, 
for Grandmother Grey had been a very hu- 
man little girl and was wise enough to admit 
it, and so all little girls loved her and nestled 
close to her, feeling sure that she had been 
no better and no worse than they and could 
sympathize and enjoy with them. 

The twinkles had never died out of grand- 
mother’s eyes. She said they had often 
dried the tears for her, and she respected 
twinkles. 

“Oh, that very rude story about Mar- 
garet Louise, a girl I knew?’ grandmother 
used to ask. “‘How can you care so much 
for that? She was a shockingly rude little 
Miss and did not deserve her good fortune.”’ 

“But she was so clever!’’ Helen said with 
a laugh. 

“And so honest,’? added Meg. ‘And 
don’t leave out how she was dressed, grand- 
mother. The pantalettes make me laugh 
every time I think of them.” 

“Well,” said grandmother with a chuckle, 
“they did not make Margaret Louise laugh. 
She just hated them. She used to roll them 
up and tuck them out of sight, and I’m sorry 
to say she never explained why they were so 
wrinkled, although her good mother wondered 
and wondered. She wore—this friend of 
mine—straight little dresses, with short 
plain waists. Her hair was soft and curly, 
and there were dimples in Margaret Louise’s 
cheeks—nearly always. When she pouted 
and frowned, they disappeared; but they 
came back again in a hurry when any one 
said, ‘ Vow she looks like great-grandmother.’ 

“‘Great-grandmother was a very rich and 
very important personage in the family, but 
no one really loved her; for, you see, she 
had cared all her life more about her money 
than about anything else, and, while her 
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fortune had been growing bigger and bigger, 
the love in her life had been growing less 
and less. 

“She lived in a large stone house on the 
hill top of Glen Village,—that’s where we 
all go every year for a visit, you know. 
She had servants to wait upon her,—they 
were afraid of her, but they liked her money, 
so they stayed on,—and every now and then 
she would issue a command—it did not sound 
like an invitation—to some relative to visit 
her for a short time. If the relative were 
a grown-up, he or she set his or her teeth 
grimly together and went! There were 
awful tales told of great-grandmother’s 
complaints and tempers on those visits, and 
the children listened in awe. When children 
were summoned, they wept for a week before 
they had to go, and they came home quite 
white and wan; so Margaret Louise’s parents 
said that she should never go, no matter 
what happened! And Margaret Louise never 
did go until—well, we must go slowly. 

“As time went by, the gray house on the 
hill grew gloomier and duller, and poor 
great-grandmother grew crosser and more 
wrinkled, and her money troubled her a 
great deal. 

“You see, she had never seen any one she 
wanted to leave her money to, and it made her 
tmisetable to think she would have to leave 
it to some one. For no longer could she for- 
get that she was old, oh, very old, and she 
knew that love, not money, was the best 
thing in the world, and she had too much 
money and too little love, poor, old great- 
grandmother! 

“Now down at Margaret Louise’s house 
there was an abundance of love, but very 
little money, and sometimes things got ex- 
tremely difficult. Margaret Louise heard 
whispers of mortgages and bills, and often 
she saw tears on her mother’s cheeks when 
the father was talking business; and she 
wished, in a very fierce and unchristian 
way, that she could go to great-grandmother’s 
house and carry away enough of the horrid 
money to even things off. 

“*Perhaps,’ mother had whispered one 
day when things were particularly hard, ‘if 
we had let Margaret Louise visit great- 
grandmother, she might’— 

““Tet our child buy her favors? Never!’ 
Father had replied; and Margaret Louise 
from her corner heard, saw, and under- 
stood far more than her parents imagined. 

“Soon after that scene something hap- 
pened that nearly took the family breath 
away. A letter came, a big, important letter, 
and it said that, since Margaret Louise was 
considered too precious to visit the gray 
house, then the mistress of the gray house 
must visit Margaret Louise! ‘And further 
be it known,’ so the awful letter read, ‘there 
should be no relative in the Marshall family 
who had not passed under the eye of Mrs. 
Martha Marshall.’ 

“Margaret Louise’s father laughed at the 
letter and said: ‘Let her come! We'll give 
her a good time, poor old lady.’ 

‘‘And mother said: ‘But, John, we cannot 
afford it! And she says she’s going to 
bring her maid, Angelica, and I’ve always 
heard that Angelica was a—fiend.’ 


“«Well, we'll give Angelica a good time,’ | 


father laughed. ‘Fiends become angels if 
they’re melted out with good times, and 
it’s my belief that great-grandmother is 


mellowing down,’ 
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“So great-grandmother and Angelica came 
to. Margaret Louise’s house, and, if any one 
could be more awful than great-grandmother, 
certainly Angelica was that person. 

““To pass under great-grandmother’s eyes 
was something never to be forgotten. Mar- 
garet Louise was a pretty brave girl; but 
that first night, when she stood before her 
great-grandmother and Angelica, she 
trembled in her boots,—only they were 
slippers! ‘Angelica,’ said great-grand- 
mother in a voice that sounded like icicles, 
‘whom does this child favor?’ 

“Angelica scowled. 

“*She’s not a very favorable young person,’ 
she said at last. ‘I do not care for curls, 
and freckles are shiftless.’ 

“«The child favors me!’ returned great- 
grandmother, fiercely. ‘You presume, 
Angelica. GO!’ And Angelica went. 

““Now, child, come here!’ Margaret 
Louise went timidly forward. 

“‘Why have you never wanted to visit 
me?’ ‘There was no answer. 

“Were you afraid of me?’ 

““« Ves, ma’am.’ 

“‘Umph!’ grunted great-grandmother, 
‘that comes of long tongues and sly boots! 
Now that you see me, child, do you hate 
me?’ Margaret Louise looked into the 
keen eyes. She was going to say ‘yes,’ but 
two or three things held her words. There 
was a softening of the hard old face that 
touched her heart, and then a sudden mem- 
ory of mortgages and ‘bills’ came back to 
her, and for the life of her she could not say 
she hated great-grandmother. 

““Oh, I see,’ and now the old face was 
hard and cruel, ‘you’re like all the rest, 
afraid to say what you think because— 
money! money! money! chokes you!’ 

“Quite awful was the voice, and Margaret 
Louise shrank back. Suddenly the hardness 


faded away, and great-grandmother cried: 


oo 6 


Come here and kiss me!’ 


“Trembling, but not daring to disobey that 
commanding voice, Margaret Louise went 
up and was kissed on the cheek by two se- 
vere lips that had almost forgotten how to 
kiss. 

~“Once the deed was over, great-grand- 
mother turned to speak to the older people, 
and then Margaret Louise came to herself, 
and what do you think she did? Why, 
rubbed and rubbed the kissed cheek with all 
her furious might! Just then great-grand- 
mother turned and looked at her, and called 
in a loud voice, ‘What are you—doing?’ 

“Again, poor Magaret Louise was stricken 
with fear. 

““Oh! oh!’ she faltered, ‘please, ma’am, 
I’m rubbing the kiss—in.’ ‘ 

“There was an awful moment while great- 
grandmother struggled between laughter 
and anger, then she said hoarsely, ‘Leave 
the room, you’re an impertinent minx.’ 

“So Margaret Louise followed Angelica. 

“Margaret Louise did not see her father 
and mother that night. They were enter- 
taining great-grandmother, and it was some- 
thing of an ordeal, so the poor little girl 
-had her many thoughts all to herself in 
‘her tiny bedroom which was next to the one 
| great-grandmother was to have. 

“The moon came up and peeped in at Mar- 
garet Louise and seemed to say, ‘Oh, you 
little coward!’ And then -Margaret Louise 


remembered how her father and mother © 


The 


were brave, even if they were poor. 


en 
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were not afraid of great-grandmother, nor 
did they want her money; and Margaret 
Louise knew, as she lay in her pretty little 
bed, that she had said that she rubbed the 
kiss im because she was afraid to offend 
great-grandmother by saying she had rubbed 
it off. é 

“The more Margaret Louise thought about 
this the meaner she felt, and then she began 
to feel very sorry for great-grandmother 
who had kind things said to ker only because 
people were afraid to offend her on account 
of her money. 

“So Margaret Louise began to cry softly, 
and, the more she cried, the sorrier she felt 
for great-grandmother and the meaner she 
felt about herself. 

“By and by she heard some one moving 
about in the room next her own: then she 
heard Angelica say a gruff ‘good-night’ and 
gO away. 

“Great-grandmother was alone in her bed- 
room: then after awhile Margaret Louise 
got up, and, by the light of the reproving 
white moon, she stole like a small moon- 
maid to the next door and rapped gently. 

““Come in,’ Said a muffled voice, and 
in walked Margaret Louise and right up 
to the big bed where great-grandmother lay 
with her poor pinched face resting upon the 
pillow. 

““Well!’ she said sharply, as she saw the 
little figure, ‘what do ‘you want?’ 

““T wanted to tell you’— the small girl 
gave a gulp, ‘I wanted to tell you that I— 
I—was rubbing your kiss off not im! I—I 
didn’t want to make you angry because— 
because father and mother are poor; but— 
but they never would have done anything 
so mean, nor would they have told a lie; 
and—and please I’m going to fry to like 
just you—for I—I—am so sorry about your 
money and how it makes people feel about 
you. And please, please, great-grandmother, 
if I ever can love you, just for you, V’ll rub 
the kiss in—but I’m not going to say so 
unless I can!’ 

“Poor Margaret Louise was almost sobbing 
as she finished, and great-grandmother 
looked as if something wonderful-had hap- 
pened to her. Perhaps it was the moon- 
shine,—that does so bewitch folks, you know, 
—perhaps it was a great hungry longing 
that had been lying out of sight for many 
long years, who can tell? But suddenly she 
sat up, and stretched her poor wrinkled 
hands out to Margaret Louise. 

““Child,’ she said in a strange voice, ‘you 
shall have your chance to try and love me 
just for myself. If you learn to, you must 
tell me by kissing me, and /hat kiss I shall 
rub into my heart and soul!’ Then she 
added sharply, ‘Get to bed, you impru- 
dentechild. You’ll catch your death. Off 
with you! How dare you come disturbing 
my night’s rest?’ 

“Off Margaret Louise scampered, half 
frightened, and half—laughing!”’ 

At this point of the story Helen always 
had to ask, ‘“‘But, grandmother, afterward, 
you know, afterward!”’ 

And grandmother, with a softness in her 
eyés, continued :— 

“Oh, yes, afterward. Well, Margaret 
Louise loved great-grandmother next best 
to her father and mother. She forgot all 
about the ugly money, and under the crust 
of great-grandmother’s manner she found 
a tender, brave heart that was only shrivelled 
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becatse so little sincere, unselfish love had 
touched it. 

“Margaret Louise spent many happy days 
in the old gray house on the hill, and she 
carried much sunshine and happiness there, 
Iam sure. And one night she bent lovingly 
over great-grandmother after she had tucked 
her in bed like a dear baby, and she kissed 
her on both cheeks, and then on the quiver- 
ing lips, and then on the tired eyes, and she 
said,— 

“*Now, baby, go to sleep, and in the morn- 
ing you must have my kiss ready!’ 

“T do not think,’’ said grandmother, “‘that 
great-grandmother opened her eyes again. 
The kisses sank in and in, and they must 
have smoothed out all the tangles and wor- 
ries; for the next morning she lay just as 
Margeret Louise had left her, and there was 
a wonderful look of joy on the old face 
that had grown beautiful while the kisses 
sank in. And that’s all!’ 

“No!” cried Meg, “the will, grandmother, 
the will!” 

“Oh! bother the will,’ grandmother re- 
plied; “‘but it was beautiful for her to say 
that Margaret Louise’s brave heart and 
loving nature would teach her to spend the 
money as great-grandmother had never 
known how to do. It made Margaret Louise 
earnest to do her best for great-grandmother 
as well as for herself. In the end she made 
people love great-grandmother’s memory, 
and that was the sacredest thing of all; 
and Margaret Louise always said that she 
knew somewhere on beyond dear, beautiful 
great-grandmother would be waiting to give 
her her morning kiss.” 

“Where,” asked Helen with the happy 
tears in her eyes, ‘“‘where, grandmother, is 
Margaret Louise now?” ; 

“Oh, she’s travelling a long, long journey. 
She’s having the best of times and enjoying 
herself immensely.’’ 

“Will she come home some day?’’ Meg 
never omitted asking that. 

“Surely, and I am hoping, when you see 
her, that you will know her at once and 
try and love her for—great-grandmother’s 
sake!”’ 


Tick-tack. 


There was once a little boy named Carrol, 
and he went every day to the big gray school 
around the corner. He was too small to 
learn real lessons and carry a school-bag, 
but he was large enough to go to the sunny 
kindergarten, where Miss Norma taught 
all the little girls and boys. 

Every morning mother gave Carrol his 
little lunch-basket at quarter of nine by the 
shiny kitchen clock, and said, ‘“‘Good-bye, 
dear: come right home when kindergarten 
is over.”’ 

One morning Carrol had started for the 
big gray school around the corner, when he 
saw a hand-organ with such a funny monkey. 
Somehow he forgot that the little clock 
had said, ‘‘School-time, school-time,’’ and 
he started after the organ. The organ- 
grinder did not. go toward the school, but 
up another street, and Carrol followed. 

After the monkey had danced and picked 
up pennies and put them in a tiny pocket 
of the coat he wore, and had tipped his red 
cap, the man picked him up, and started 
farther away. Then all at once Carrol re- 
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membered kindergarten and Miss Norma. 
While he was thinking of school, the big 
school clock struck nine, and it sounded as 
if is said ‘‘Late, late, late!’’ nine times. 

Carrol ran all the way back to his own 
street and up the steps of the school; but, as 
he hurried through the hall, the piano was 
whispering the soft music, and he felt ashamed 
as he slipped into the kindergarten. There 
was no place in the ring for a little boy who 
was late, so he sat down by the sand table 
alone, and the big kindergarten clock said 
sadly, ‘“‘Car-rol, Car-rol!’’ Another boy sat 
in the leader’s chair. 

After kindergarten was over Miss Norma 
said, ‘‘Wait, Carrol, I want to see you,” 
and he had to tell her why he was late,— 
about following the monkey and going up 
the wrong street,—and, when he finally said 
“‘Good-bye”’ and started home, he had been 
so long that his mother was waiting for him. 

“Tm sorry, little boy,’ said mother, 
“for Aunt Helen was here with Dexter and 
the cart to take you to grandma’s for lunch, 
but she couldn’t wait.” 

Then what a sorry little boy looked with 
tears in his eyes at the shiny kitchen clock 
that had told him exactly when to go to 
school. Lurich was waiting; but the cocoa 
was nearly cold, and the toast had no lumps 
of yellow butter on it, for they had all melted. 
When lunch was over Carrol asked mother 
if he might go for a walk with his friend 
Edgar, but Edgar had finished his lunch and 
gone. All Carrol could do was to play alone 
while mother made a new dress for Baby 
Nan. 

At bedtime father came to see if Carrol 
was tucked in, and found him wide awake. 

“What is it, son?”’ he asked, and Carrol 
said: “I’ve had a sorry day. I lost my 
leader’s chair, I had a cold lunch, and Edgar 
didn’t wait for me. Do you hear my little 
clock? It says, ‘Lis-ten, Car-rol; lis-ten, 
Car-rol,’ and I’m going to listen and watch.” 

Next day he said, ‘““Good morning, Miss 
Norma,’’ at ten minutes of nine.-—J. Lilian 
Vandermere, in Kindergarten Review. 


A Ready Wit. 


The late Dr. Edward Everett Hale used 
to tell with a rueful smile a story of his 
boyhood, when, like other boys, he occa- 
sionally mislaid some of his belongings. 

His mittens, in particular, had a strange 
way of disappearing, one at a time. At last 
his mother, by way of assisting his memory, 
sent him out one day with a red mitten on 
one hand and a white mitten on the other. 
Even at this painful crisis, however, his wits 
helped him. 

““T held one hand in front of me and one 
behind my back,”’ said Doctor Hale, ‘and it 
seemed to me that people coming toward 
me would think I had on a pair of white 
mittens, while those walking behind would 
think I wore a pair of bright red ones,’’—Se- 
lected. 


One day I took my little girl down town on 
the surface car. I let her sit next to the 
window so she could look out. When we 
were part way down, she turned to me all 
excited and said, ‘‘Mamma, something ran 
across the street awful fast. Now, if you 
had seen it, what would you have called it?”— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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The Anniversaries. 


Anniversary Week Reception. 


The reception held Monday evening at 
the Somerset was the largest in the history 
of the Anniversary Week receptions, the 
attendance being estimated at about one 
thousand. The receiving line was made up 
of ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., chairman of 
the - Reception Committee, Chief Justice 
Marcus P. Knowlton of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, Mrs. Knowlton, Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., and Mrs. Eliot. After the guests had 
been presented, ex-Gov. Guild made a brief 
address of welcome, and said in part:— 


This is an age of toleration; and, in standing 
up for the form of religion in which we be- 
lieve, we are in no way impugning the honest 
sincerity of those who differ with us. 

We may, I think, however, congratulate 
ourselves that although we, as Unitarians, 
believing as we do that the future depends 
upon a cleanly life and an honest purpose 
rather than upon the acceptance of a set 
theological dogma, do not seek to proselyte, 
yet the natural spread of our doctrines has 
led to so great an advance in liberal religion 
everywhere. 

We may especially congratulate our pres- 
ident, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, at the comple- 
tion of this his tenth year at the head of 
our organization, on the splendid results at- 
tained here and abroad, a result in no small 
measure due to his admirable and progres- 
sive leadership. 

We Unitarians might almost sing with 
Marion’s men :— 

“Our band is few, but true add tried, 
Our leader frank and bold.” 


The influence of our preachers has lain more 
largely in increasing the more liberal atti- 
tude of all sects rather than in increasing the 
number of our own communicants. The 
most striking instance of this is the accept- 
ance by all, the Protestant sects in the so- 
called New Version of the English Bible of 
certain of the very corrections of mistransla- 
tions from the classic texts to which the 
Unitarian, Michael Servetus, first called at- 
tention three hundred and fifty years ago. 

If we are few in numbers, however, the 
inspiration of our religious faith has, I think, 
not failed to keep us abreast of our brothers 
of other creeds in the attempt to be of ser- 
vice to our fellow-men. 

It is the custom at this time to commemo- 
rate the services of those of our faith who 
have gone before. I am tempted to enlarge 
upon the statues that are in process of erec- 
tion to Servetus at Vienne, to Emerson at 
Concord, to Hale in Boston. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that, though all these men believed 
as we believe, their services thus commemo- 
rated were bounded by no lines of creed nor 
even by a single line of usefulness. They are 
remembered by us perhaps with peculiar 
affection; but the services they rendered were 
not to us alone, nor as religious teachers 
alone, but in well-nigh every line of human 
uplift and for the betterment of all humanity. 

We may, I think, without offence congratu- 
late ourselves that as the Dutch Reformed 
Church has contributed to the uplift of 
American life such a President as Roosevelt, 
the Baptists such a governor as Hughes, the 
Catholics such a jurist as White, the Jews 
such a diplomat as Straus, so we, too, have 
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given to the courts of Massachusetts such a! pulpit on a crowd of loyal, eager Alliance 


chief justice as Knowlton, to her colleges 
such a scholar as Eliot, to her government 
such a chief magistrate as Draper, and to 
the United States its present President. 

This year is witnessing the retirement from 
active service of many of our clergy. Charles 
Gordon Ames of the Church of the Disciples, 
ill and suffering after serving as the inspira- 
tion of three generations, deserves our grati- 
tude and praise. Calthrop of Syracuse, 
Pierson of Somerville, and Garver of Worces- 
ter are retiring after a full generation of 
scholarly service. Nor must we _ forget 
Thomas L. Eliot of Portland, Ore., long hon- 
ored in our fellowship and now in his forty- 
fourth year of service as pastor and pastor 
emeritus of the only parish he has ever 
served. His life and work are perpetuated 
in two beneficent institutions,—the Church of 
Our Father, which is the mother Unitarian 
church of the Pacific north-west, and the 
Reed Institute, the great technical school of 
which he is the president of the trustees, 
which owes its existence to his influence and 
its wise direction to his sagacity. His work 
is nobly carried on by his children, his eldest 
son is his successor in the pastorate of the 
Portland church, and his daughters are the 
wives and helpmates of two of our most 
efficient ministers. 

I do not know why we should not, in this 
season of college commencements, regard this 
gathering as one where we, too, might give 
out our honorary degrees. In addition to 
those I have mentioned we should surely, had 
we the power, add the Latin letters to the 
names of George Kent of Providence, who 
has done so much for age pensions for clergy- 
men; John L. Robinson, the creator of the 
Unitarian society of Richmond, Va.; John 
H. Applebee, who has performed a similar 
service for Attleboro; Fred A. Weil and 
Arthur H. Sargent, who in the far north-west 
of Washington and Oregon have set upon a 
firm foundation churches of our faith. 

Sursum Corda! Tift up your hearts in 
happiness, not that our little flock has gained 
in numbers at the expense of any others, but 
that every year in greater and greater meas- 
ure our simple, primitive Christian faith as 
the Master preached it is stimulating daily 
wider and better efforts through the belief in 
the fatherhood of God for the promotion of 
the brotherhood of man. 


The National Alliance. 


However interesting the public meeting 
of the National Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Women may be, it is cer- 
tain that to have any adequate idea of what 
the Alliance stands for, its wide-reaching 
sympathies, its inclusiveness, its active co- 
operation with workers in distant fields, 
its devotion to the cause it champions, and 
the comradeship within its ranks, one must 
go to the annual business meeting on the 
Tuesday of Anniversary Week. That this 
is a general sentiment might be considered 
proved by the numbers who assembled at 
the South Congregational Church last week 
to hear reports and to listen to Mrs. Davis’s 
animated account of her recent trip to the 
Pacific coast,—a journey which represents, 
as the secretary said, the crowning achieve- 
ment of the year. 

Miss Emma R. Low, the president, looked 
down from her high place in Dr. Hale’s 


members, who seem to be as sure of her 
personal interest in each and every one of 
them as they are of her ability to lead their 
councils. She read the quotation for the 
day, appropriately contributed by the 
women of this church to the calendar sent 
her at Christmas from the branches. The 
page contained Dr. Hale’s picture and his 
words, ‘‘In my petition for daily bread 
I pray for the bread of my being, for more 
life with which to live, more love with which 
to love, more hope with which to hope, 
more being with which to be.” 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, the recording sec- 
retary, reviewed rapidly the notable events 
of the year and the record of work accom- 
plished that is at. once evidence of past 
progress and future promise. Of the fifteen 
new branches two are in British Columbia. 
The remarkable meeting in Chicago last 
September brought together women from all 
parts of the country, including the six vice- 
presidents. Loving mention recalled the 
memory of Mrs. Sarah Hamilton of Saco, 
Me., Mrs. Victoria M. Richardson of Quincy, 
Ill., Mrs. McKittrick, and Mrs. B. Ward 
Dix, the first Alliance president, as well as 
of Dr. Hale and Rev. John P. Forbes, who 
have saddened the year by their passing. 
Mrs. Fifield referred briefly to the active 
agencies of the Alliance and their good work 
throughout the year, showing that the gain 
has been not only in new branches formed 
and larger. sums of money contributed, but 
in an increasing unity of purpose and more 
general co-operation. The monthly reports 
which go to the branches through Word and 
Work tell of small beginnings, courageous 
persistence in one place and large opportuni- 
ties for well-doing in another, of self-sacri- 
fice and generous giving, and of a deepened 
understanding of the power of the Alliance 
and the responsibility of its members. She 
closed with a few words of counsel to the 
branches and individual members. There 
should soon be no liberal church without its 
Alliance branch, no Unitarian woman any- 
where who is not a member of one. 

Mrs Iwcia Clapp Noyes, the national 
treasurer, submitted her report in print, 
but pointed out its salient features. Re- 
ceipts have increased, branches have been 
more prompt in payments and more liberal 
in appropriations for especial work, much 
more has been spent for travelling expenses, 
an emergency fund has been started, and 
the cash on hand is larger than ever before, 
amounting to something over $8,000. 

Mrs. Frederick T. Lord reported, as chair- 
man of the Post-office Mission Committee, 
that the distribution of literature continues 
with a slight increase, and that its success 
depends on the personal influence and in- 
terest of the women who carry it on. She 
explained the growing needs of the work 
and the new call for the distribution of tem- 
perance and social service tracts as well 
as for those which set forth the grounds 
for a rational religious faith. The work 
naturally divides itself into three depart- 
ments, including the post-office mission work 
as originally planned and still carried out, 
neighborhood distribution, and the service 
of supplying certain reading to the churches 
themselves. To cover these departments 
she suggested a new name, with the three 
subdivisions properly indicated; and a little 
later in the morning an informal vote, taken 
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to determine the sense of the meeting, 
heartily approved the name [she proposed, 
—wviz., “The National Committee on the Dis- 
tribution of Unitarian Literature.” 

The chairman of the Cheerful Letter Ex 
change is Miss Helen E. Bayley, who gave 
an interesting report of the four branches of 
her work. The committee works through 
the Cheerful Letter, which is edited by Miss 
Lilian Freeman Clarke with unceasing care; 
the book club, which is the chief medium 
of communication between those who ask 
and those who give; the distribution of books 
and magazines, with the establishment of 
travelling and of permanent libraries; and 
the home study or correspondence courses, 
of which Miss Bayley gave interesting illus- 
trations. 

Mrs. Prescott Keyes, chairman of the 
Committee on Appeals, received a hearty 
welcome at the beginning of her report and 
equally hearty applause at the close, the 
more significant because it was accorded to 
one whose duty itis toask for money. Never 
before, she said, has her report been so sat- 
isfactory, since for the first time she could 
announce that not only had all appeals 
been answered and the tasks completed 
two weeks before the annual meeting, but 
in many instances amounts had been con- 
tributed beyond what was asked,—not, 
she earnestly assured the givers, beyond 
what was needed. Her recital of the aid 
given in different places interested and 
warmed her hearers; and she showed, with 
half the branches giving to the work, what 
might be done if all should become givers. 

Mrs. Caroline E. C. Saville of the Finance 
Committee explained further the financial 
side of the work, mentioning the sources of 
income, the starting of the new emergency 
fund, and the returns received from the 
greater expenditure of money for travelling 
expenses. Cordial greetings were then sent 
by vote to the British League of Unitarian 
Women, to the Ladies’ Committee of the 
coming International Congress at Berlin, 
and to the unorganized Unitarian women of 
Hungary, with the hope expressed that 
there may some day be formed an inter- 
national federation of Unitarian women for 
co-operative work and counsel. Messages 
of affection were also sent to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, about to celebrate her ninety- 
first birthday, Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, 
early leader in Alliance interests, Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke, detained by illness from 
the meeting, and Mrs. John P. Forbes, who 
receives in her recent and great loss the deep- 
est sympathy. 

The way was now clear for the anticipated 
report of the corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis, who returned the day 
before from the three months’ trip to the 
Pacific coast, With characteristic anima- 
tion and effective utterance she described 
her varied experiences in distant fields and 
with isolated groups of women. She had 
carried the message of the Eastern women 
to those who were a little afraid of being 
“‘bossed from Boston” and she could tell them 
things they needed to know, exactly as she 
could now return with their message and 
tell the Eastern women things that they, 
too, need to know. She paid a tribute to 
the humanitarian work done in some of these 
places and told many interesting anecdotes 
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about the people and conditions which had 


come to be familiar. She made real and 
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vivid some of the new movements which 
have been to the majority of the hearers 
only names, and she closed with an earnest 
protest against the indifference of Uni- 
tarians who go out to new places, where 
Unitarianism is misunderstood and scorned, 
and supinely drift into other churches out 
of sympathy with the liberal spirit. She 
pleaded for loyalty to conviction and for a 
religion that means something more than 
socialism as preached in one or two of the 
places she visited. EB. E. M. 


The Business Sessions of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


The eighty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of Anniversary 
Week, was noteworthy for the full and 
candid discussion of the attitude of the 
church with respect to social reform. The 
different views were brought out in discussions 
on the resolution offered by Rev. G. G. Mills 
for a commission to study the relation of the 
church to social problems and the resolution of 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes for the sending 
of fraternal delegates to certain welfare 
organizations. The resolution of Mr. Mills as 
originally framed called for a commission 
of twenty-five and assigned them the duty 
of “collecting all available facts as to the 
need of reform in the existing social order, 
and describing methods of reform which, 
in its judgment and in the light of the facts 
examined, are most wise and efficacious.” 
The Business Committee reported adversely 
on the resolution, on the ground that the 
work was already being done by the Depart- 
ment of Public and Social Service and by 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice; 
but the resolution was substituted for the 
report by a vote of 128 to 75. The number 
of the commission was reduced from twenty- 
five to fifteen, and, when the magnitude of 
the task to be imposed on the commission 
was fully realized by the members, the clause 
requiring them to collect ‘‘all available 
facts as to the need of reform’’ was stricken 
out, leaving them simply to report ag to the 
duty of the churchesin the matter. The reso- 
lution as adopted is as follows:— 


Whereas it is to-day universally conceded that a real 
and intimate relation exists between the church, or churches, 
and all works of philanthropy and social reform, and 

Whereas, in the growing complexity of modern life, it 
is increasingly difficult to determine how the church, or 
churches, shall manifest a recognition of this relationship 
and act thereupon, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the president of this Association 
through its Social Service Department be, and hereby 
is, requested to appoint, as soon as convenient, a Commis- 
sion of fifteen members, comprising both ministers and 
laymen, and including representatives of all sharply- 
defined points of view, to be known as the “Unitarian 
Commission on the Church and the Social Question,” 
which Commission shall be charged with the task of de- 
fining specifically the contribution which the churches, 
both individually and in their collective capacity, can 
and should make to the work of social progress and reform. 


The turning point of the debate on the 
Mills resolution was the eloquent speech of 
Dr. Wendte, who, speaking as one of the older 
generation of ministers, deprecated any line 
of cleavage between the young men and the 
old. He quoted impressively a story of Dr. 
Channing, who described himself as “ always 
young for liberty.”’ He was inclined to take 
the “young men” more seriously than were 
some of the brethren of about the same age, 
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and, when he saw evidences of enthusiasm and 
self-sacrifice, he thanked God and took new 
courage. He told of the world-wide extent 
of the movement for social betterment and 
hoped that the resolution would pass as evi- 
dence of gratitude to these earnest young 
apostles for human improvement. 

The resolution of Mr. Holmes as drawn 
contained a second preamble declaring that 
the organizations to which it was proposed 
to send fraternal delegates “‘are one and all 
dedicated in spirit to the extirpation of social 
wrong and the establishment of social jus- 
tice, to the elimination of such social condi- 
tions as retard or destroy and the fostering 
of such social conditions as soundly develop 
the bodily health, mental power, and moral 
integrity of the individual, and are thus in 
the best sense devoted to those ideals of 
applied Christianity which Jesus summed 
up in his immortal conception of the king- 
dom of God.’’ The Business Committee 
struck out this clause; and, in answer to Mr. 
Holmes’s inquiry as to their reason, the 
chairman of the committee, Hon. W. §. 
Kyle, stated that they felt that the American 
Federation of Labor was not always guided 
by such principles in its methods, notably 
in its un-American position of antagonism 
to the courts and in its un-American idea of 
the closed shop. Mr. Holmes thereupon 
sought to have the clause restored and the 
American Federation of Labor omitted if 
the Association would not give it the in- 
dorsement in respect to the principles upon 
which it was founded. This suggestion was 
not received with favor, and after discussion 
was withdrawn and the resolution adopted 
in the following form:— 

Whereas, during the year rgro-11 conferences or con- 
gresses of a national or international character are to be 
held at various times and places by (1) the International 
Prison Association, (2) the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, (3) the National Consumers’ League, (4) the 
National Education Association, (5) the National Negro 
Committee, (6) the American Peace Society, (7) the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, (8) the National Conference on City Plan- 
ning and Congestion, (9) the National Conference on the 
Education of Dependent, Backward, Truant, and De- 
linquent Children, (10) the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, (11) the Playground Association of 
America, (12) the Child Conference of Research and 
Welfare, (13) the National Prison Association, (14) the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality, (15) the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, (16) the National 
Municipal League, (17) the American Civil Service Re- 
form Association, (18) the National Conservation Con- 
gress, (19) the American Federation of Labor, 

Resolved, That the president of this Association, in the 
name and in behalf of the Unitarian men and women 
and the Unitarian churches and organizations afliliated 
therewith, be requested to appoint fraternal delegates to 
the various conferences of the organizations above named, 
and such other organizations of a similar character as he 
may see fit, who shall attend their meetings, follow and 
report upon their proceedings, and convey to their members 
the greetings of the Unitarian churches of America, to- 
gether with the best wishes of these churches for sure and 
rapid success in their work for the uplift of humanity. 

Dr. Crothers unconsciously struck the 
keynote for the discussion when in the course 
of his talk on the work of the Social Service 
Committee of his own church he quoted 
the historic remark of an early minister of 
his parish, ‘“‘ Brethren, let us have more light 
and less heat!’’ The phrase was echoed 
again and again in the discussion on the 
resolutions of Mr. Mills and Mr. Holmes, 
some of the speakers inclining to the idea 
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that a fair amount of warmth was rather | 
desirable, while others touched on the de- 
velopment of power as a third function that 
ought not to be overlooked. 

Aside from these discussions the addresses 
delivered brought out many important points 
as to the progress of the different depart- 
ments. An important report was that of the 
Committee on Life Membership, to the effect 
that no action was advisable toward the 
change of the present system. ‘This matter 
which had provoked so much discussion at 
the conventions in recent years was disposed 
of by the acceptance of the report without 
a word of dissent. 

The election of officers developed the real 
spirit of harmony that pervades the Asso- 
ciation in spite of all differences of opinion. 
The chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, Mr. Walter M. Hatch, stated that the 
whole number of ballots returned was 297, 
of which number only 9 had names substi- 
tuted for the names submitted. The vote 
was even more nearly unanimous, 292 ballots 
being cast, and in no case were there more 
than 4 scattering votes for any office. 


RETIREMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOX. 


Secretary Wilson’s announcement in his 
annual report of the retirement from active 
duties of Assistant Secretary George W. Fox 
and his heartfelt tribute to Mr. Fox’s long 
and faithful services was the signal for a 
hearty response of applause from the au- 
dience, which Mr. Fox acknowledged by 
rising. Thereupon the entire audience as 
a further token of respect rose to their feet 
in indorsement of the hearty appreciation 
which the secretary had expressed. 

At Wednesday’s session, upon the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Fox was elected as- 
sistant secretary emeritus, Mr. Fox rose and 
said :— 

“T must thank the fellow-members of this 
Association for allowing me to keep on 
with my work in the old place. If it had 
not been for this considerate action, first of 
the Board of Directors and then of the 
Association confirming what they had done, 
I should have had to withdraw, because 
I could not have continued to be assistant 
secretary with the idea that I was doing the 
work I formerly did. But, when you put 
this vigorous young man in here to take 
the part that an old man can hardly do off; 
from my shoulders, I am proud and happy 
to continue to give all the time and strength 
I have to the Association as long as I have 
any time and strength. I want to say that 
I have struggled with this word ‘emeritus.’ 
I have seen it applied to so many important 
people who have done glorious work that it 
seemed to me that an assistant secretary 
could hardly be so designated. But I looked 
in my dictionary, and I found that I could 
honestly say that ‘emeritus’ in my case 
meant simply ‘long continuance in office,’ 
and that, I could not deny, was a thing that | 
I had done.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 
(1) Offered by Rev. Albert W. Clark:— 


Whereas Proctor Academy has during the past year 
made a most satisfactory growth in strength and numbers, 
and 

Whereas it has during the year opened a new dormitory 
for boys and a new dormitory for girls, and 

Whereas, through the generosity of certain members 


of our Fellowship, the permanent funds of the academy ' 


have been largely increased, and 
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Whereas through the gift of a friend the parish at 
Andover is to dedicate a beautiful and commodious 


| church building, which will tend to bring the academy 


into even closer relation with our Fellowship, 
Be Be it Resolved, That the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion expresses its hearty approval of the work already 
accomplished and commends Proctor Academy as one 
of the valuable agencies of our common work, deserving 
of cordial interest and of substantial support. 


(2) Offered by Rev. Charles Billings:— 


As an expression of our great interest in the work of 
the recently established Department of Social and Public 
Service, be it 

Resolved, That we heartily commend to our fellowship 
the Social Service Institutes, or Conferences, and the 
People’s Meetings, typical of which is the noteworthy 
series of Sunday Evening Conferences recently held in 
Cambridge, Mass., for the untrammelled discussion 
of social and civic questions and for the presentation of 
expert knowledge on the social problems of the times. 


(3) Offered by Rev. George W. Kent:— 


Whereas the Unitarian Service Pension Society has been 
organized and incorporated to secure an honorable pen- 
sion to our aged ministers, and 

Whereas our Committee on the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Ministry has in its report advised such 
long service pensions as the most available means of a 
prompt and permanent improvement, and commends the 
cause to generous and public-spirited Unitarians; and 

Whereas the Board of Directors of this Association has 
become trustee for the society, and its president has in- 
spired and led a movement to adequately endow its Per- 
manent Fund, therefore 

Resolved, That this Association heartily commends 
to the Unitarian churches and people of America this 
most just and considerate enterprise and urges its liberal 
support and indorsement. 

No cause is more deserving of our interest than the 
welfare of our own faithful and aged workers who have 
given their lives to serve us. 


(4) Offered by Rev. Theodore D. Bacon:— 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association at 
its annual meeting in Boston, May 25, 1910, place on rec- 
ord its conviction that the best interests of religion will 
be served by a continued and fraternal co-operation be- 
tween the Universalist and Unitarian denominations in this 
country, so alike in their theological opinions, church 
methods, and religious and ethical aims, and that the 
secretary of this Association be requested to communicate 
this resolution to the corresponding officer of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, with the assurance of our 
regard and good will for our sister denomination. 


(5) Offered by Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D.: 


The members of the American Unitarian Association, 
assembled at its annual meeting in Boston, Wednesday, 
May 25, 1oro, send fraternal greeting to their fellow- 
believers and coworkers, the members of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. They congratulate them 
on the results already attained through their faithful 
missionary service for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury at home and in distant lands, and on the ever-enlarg- 
ing and inspiring opportunities for religious enlightenment 
and social reform which await them. May the bonds of 
friendship which unite the two societies be drawn ever 
closer, to their mutual welfare and the benefit of their 
common work, the spread of a rational and spiritual 


, Christianity among the peoples of the earth. 


(6) Offered by Rev. Franklin C. South- 
worth :— 


Resolved, That, whereas the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the planting of Unitarian Christianity in Hungary 
by the martyr-bishop Francis David is to be celebrated 
by the Unitarian churches of that country in August next, 
this Association avails itself of the opportunity to express 
to its sister churches in Hungary its admiration and grati- 
tude for their long-continued and often heroic testimony 
to an undogmatic and spiritual Christianity and its best 
wishes for an ever-increasing influence and prosperity 
among them. It requests, furthermore, that the President 
of this Association, Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., the Rey. 
Charles W. Wendte, its secretary of Foreign Relations, 
and Rev. C. E. St. John be its official delegates, and bear 
in person this resolution to their Hungarian brethren at 
their coming commemoration. 
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(7) Offered by Rev. Carl G. Horst:— 


Resolved, That in view of the assembling at Berlin next 
August, and for the fifth time, of the International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, under the title ‘World Congress of Free Chris- 
tianity and Religious Progress,’’ the members of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, at whose seventy-fifth annual 
meeting in 1900 this international movement was in- 
augurated, send.its greetings to the coming gathering, 
and its best hopes for a successful series of meetings, 
profitable to the cause of religious enlightenment and 
amity. The Association learns with pleasure that the 
religious liberalism of America is to be represented at the 
Berlin Congress by more than two hundred delegates, 
belonging to its own and other denominations of Chris- 
tians, to whom it commits the task of expressing to their 
brethren in the spirit, who will gather there from many 
lands, its cordial felicitations and good wishes. 


(8) Offered by Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D.:— 


In acknowledging fraternal resolutions received from 
the All-India Theistic Conference, the Brahmo-Somajes 
of Calcutta and Bombay, and the Unitarian Mission in 
the Khasi Hills, the American Unitarian Association gives 
expression to the feeling of brotherhood it entertains for 
these far-distant representatives of a Theistic and spiritual 
faith, which, while cherishing its own historical and na- 
tional forms of worship, aspires to be synonymous with 
universal ethics and universal religion. 


(9) Offered by Rev. Frederic Gill:— 


Resolved, That the greetings of his fellow-Unitarians’ 
assembled at their annual meeting in Boston, be sent 
to the Rev. Clay MacCauley, their trusted friend and 
representative in Tokio, Japan, together with their ap- 
preciation of his earnest and effective labors in that coun- 
try for a free and progressive Christianity and an increas- 
ing sense of brotherhood between the two nations. 


(10) Offered by Rev. A. W. Littlefield:— 


Whereas this nation can never become a law-abiding 
and mutually helpful people except its citizens, upon the 
foundation of reverence for the Source of all rights and 
law, respect personal rights and social law; and whereas 
the sentiment of reverence and the spirit of free co-opera- 
tion are best cultivated and stimulated by fraternal ser- 
vices of intelligent and honest public worship, 

Be it Resolved, That this Association, in co-operation 
with local conferences, churches, and ministers, inaugu- 
rate such services of public worship wherever possible. 

And be it further Resolved, That the churches heartily 
encourage the president and the directors of this Asso- 
ciation to put into operation the recommendation of 
its president’s annual report for 1909, relative to the 
establishment of missions-at-large, and in conjunction, 
whenever advisable, with the services of public worship 
contemplated by the first of these resolutions. 


(11) Offered by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur:— 


Resolved, That this Association calls the attention of 
our people to the urgent need of a second professorship 
at the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, and of 
adequate provisions for scholarships for its students; 
and earnestly recommends to their generous interest the 
appeals now being made for the modest sums required 
for these ends. 


(12) Offered by Hon. Clarence E. Carr:— 


Resolved, That we heartily approve the proposed estab- 
lishment of a German professorship at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School and commend to the generosity of our 
churches its appeal for $5,000 for this purpose. 


[The resolutions of Mr. Mills and Mr. 
Holmes are printed in the earlier part of this 
report.] 

OFFICERS FOR I9IO~-II. 

President (for one year), Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., Cambridge, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dents (for one year), Charles W. Ames, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Horace Davis, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, Mass.; 
Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Paris Gibson, Great Falls, Mont.; Wallace 
Hackett, Portsmouth, N.H.; Miss Emma 
C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y.; G. W. Stephens, 


Montreal, Can.; secretary (for one year), — 
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Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Boston, Mass.; 
assistant secretary, emeritus, George W. 
Fox, Boston, Mass.; assistant secretary 
(for one year), F. Stanley Howe, Cambridge, 
Mass.; treasurer (for one year), Francis H. 
Lincoln, Hingham, Mass.; directors for 
‘New England States (for three years): Mrs. 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston, Mass.; Hon. 
Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta, Me.; Eleazer 
B. Homer, Providence, R.I.; Henry M. 
Williams, Cambridge, Mass.; director for 
Middle and Southern States (for three 
years), Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., 
Washington, D.C.; director for Western 
States and Pacific Coast (for three years): 
Charles A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Nominating Committee for 1911 (for two 
years), representing New England, Henry 
B. Sawyer, Boston, Mass.; Jerome E. 
Wright, Keene, N.H.; representing the 
Southern States, Mrs. Hephzibah W. Church- 
-ill, New Orleans, La.; representing the 
Middle States and Canada, Mrs. Minnie H. 
Bishoprick, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS IN DETAIL. 


The eighty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association opened in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, May 24, 1910, the president, 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., in the chair. De- 
votional exercises were conducted by Rev. 
Alfred Manchester of Salem. 

After the necessary routine - business 
President Eliot announced that, in order to 
save time, the different departments of the 
executive work submit their reports in print; 
but he noted briefly some of the more sig- 
nificant things that have been accomplished 
through a year of steady and healthy prog- 
ress. 


The secretary, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
then read his annual report, which was 
printed last week. 


The PresmDENT. In spite of his accus- 
tomed prolixity and the inordinate length 
of his annual addresses, you will want to 
hear the report of your cordial friend and 
faithful steward, the treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Lincoln. 


Mr. Francis H. Lincoun. I wish to 
call your attention to two points, one a 
cause for regret and the other a cause for 
satisfaction, the one being caused by the 
other. The societies have fallen off about 
$2,000 in their gifts the past year. I for- 
give you, but don’t do it again. The gifts 
for the increase of the permanent funds are 
larger than usual, some $114,000, of which 
about $60,000 are unconditioned and for 
the free use of the Association’s work, the 
income from which increase will more than 
make up the loss in the contributions by the 
societies. One cause which it seems to me 
has brought about a falling-off in the con- 
tributions of the churches are the unusual 
calls for the Service Pension Fund and the 
many causes which have been spoken of 
by the president, taking money from the 
parishioners which would have gone into 
the societies’ collections. The Pension Fund 
has now, either in payments or pledges, some 
$50,000 toward the very modest goal at 
which the officers of the society are aiming. 


The president appointed the following 
business committee to receive and report on 
resolutions: Hon. William S. Kyle of Mas- 
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sachusetts; Hon. Morton D. Hull of Illinois; 
George S. Hobbs, Esq., of Maine; Rev. 
Frederick H. Griffin of Montreal, Can.; 
Hon. Frank H. Foster of Kansas; William 
Hahman, Esq., of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Henry N. Blake of Montana; Miss Anna 
M. Bancroft of Massachusetts; Rev. Earl 
M. Wilbur of California. 

Resolutions were introduced and referred 
to the Business Committee, as noted above. 

Rey. Earl M. Wilbur presented the fol- 
lowing resolution of greeting, adopted by 
the Pacific Coast Conference, on motion of 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer:— . 


The Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
in session in San Francisco at its twenty-fifth annual 
meeting, sends hearty greeting to the American Unitarian 
Association upon the approaching eighty-fifth annual 
meeting of the older and national organization. “As 
far as the Hast is from the West,” in the words of the 
old-time psalmist, the distance in space does not dim our 
sense of common interests, common sympathies, and 
common aims as members of one fold and fellowship. 
But very few of us can ever be present at the May Anni- 
versary in Boston; but many of us have at times had 
that pleasure. This most cordial message of greeting is 
sent by the Conference to the Association through one of 
its members happily to be present, Rev. Earl Morse Wil- 
bur, dean of the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 
I. LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


This committee reported through Mr. Geo. 
H. Ellis, its chairman :— 


Your committee, appointed under a vote 
passed at the last annual meeting, ‘‘to con- 
sider the question of amendments to the 
By-laws as relating to life membership,”’ 
to report at this meeting, after giving the 
matter careful consideration, weighing the 
legal questions involved, and the small 
gain, if any, over the present practice, to 
be obtained in any change of the by-laws 
which can be made without legislative ac- 
tion, recommend that no action be taken. 


Mr. Gro. H. Enis. Speaking for my- 
self, I realize that that report will not meet 
with the views of all present. But having 
been in times past one of those who have felt 
that perhaps the Association ought to broaden 
itself, and -after giving, as our short report 
says, careful consideration to this matter, 
I have no hesitation in saying that to my 
mind the present organization of the Asso- 
ciation is, for the present at least, the best 
that we can well arrange for. Some years 
since—a good many years since—realizing 
that for some purposes the Association 
perhaps was not sufficiently representative, 
the National Conference was formed, and 
it was formed for a specific purpose—to 
discuss denominational matters and in 
large measure to guide denominational 
policies, expecting—and I believe its ex- 
pectations have always been realized—that 
the American Unitarian Association would 
carry out to the best of its ability its sug- 
gestions. And it seems to some of us of the 
committee that that National Conference 
is still the best platform for the discussion of 
many of the matters that some people might 
wish to bring up before this organization. 


The report was accepted and approved. 

In the absence of the chairman of the 
Committee on Correspondence Courses in 
Theology, Rev. C. E. St. John, the report 
of the committee was presented by Rev. 
G. L. Thompson of Laconia, N.H. 


any denominational aspect. 
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II. CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN THEOLOGY. 


The following report was read. 

Our instructions were conveyed in the 
following resolution passed at the last an- 
nual meeting :-— 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
president to arrange for a University Extension Course 
in Theology, to be arranged and conducted by the Faculty 
of one of our theological schools, such course to consist 
of systematic instruction in theology by correspondence 
for the benefit of those who wish to become acquainted 
with the essentials of our faith, this committee to report 
one year from date. 


Our inquiries have been received with 
cordial interest at each of the schools men- 
tioned. From MHarvard Divinity School 
we learned that the matter was already 
under consideration in connection with gen- 
eral University plans for University Ex- 
tension Work. No announcement has yet 
been made of the Harvard course, but it is 
to be assumed that it will be devoid of 
The Faculty of 
the Meadville Theological School feel that 
any considerable correspondence work with 
its necessary examinations would necessitate 
a special instructor to have it in charge. All 
the members of the Faculty would be glad 
to advise and assist in a general way any one 
who was placed in charge of such work. 
He would be welcome in class-room and 
library. In any tentative work that may be 
undertaken the members of the Faculty 
will gladly call the attention of correspond- 
ents to the best books upon the subjects of 
inquiry. President Southworth further 
thinks that it might be possible by a system 
of fees to make such work largely self- 
supporting. 

Dean Earl M. Wilbur of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry has taken 
very great interest in the subject of our in- 
quiries. He recommends that a committee 
of teachers and ministers be constituted 
to prepare a course of study to cover, first, | 
fundamental principles of religious belief, 
second, specifically Unitarian doctrines, and, 
third, Bible study. He further recommends 
the publication of outlines for such a course, 
with lists of books and collateral readings, 
and also stimulating questions. He would 
have students formally enrolled for serious 
study, would have nominal fees charged, 
examinations and essays required, and would 
give a certificate of accomplishment at the 
end. Dean Wilbur stands ready to aid in 
this work in every possible way, and advises 
that the students be assigned according to 
their residence, each to the nearest of the 
three theological schools concerned, and 
finally Dean Wilbur has been so generous of 
his time as to prepare for our committee an 
outline of topics for a home study course on 
the Fundamental Questions of Religious 
Belief, with lists of books best suited for 
reading and reference in such a course. 

Your committee has given some attention 
to other possible ways of systematizing our 
denominational methods of dealing with 
inquirers who are looking towards the min- 
istry, with ministers of other denominations 
who see light from us, and with all persons 
who desire guidance in serious reading; but 
we feel that the happy appointment of a 
secretary of the Committee on Education 
by the directors of the Association has made 
unnecessary any report on our part upon 
these points which in any case were not 
strictly within our function, 
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We, however, venture to recommend that 
the secretary of the Committee on Educa- 
tion make report from time to time through 
our periodicals, or otherwise, of ways wherein 
the Harvard Theological Extension Work 
and any undertaken by Meadville or Berkeley 
can be availed of by our churches and min- 
isters. We recommend that the Committee 
on Education prepare for free publication 
outlines for study with lists of books based 
upon, if not identical with, the document 
of Dean Wilbur which we submit herewith. 
(The suggestions outlined will be published 
later.) 

And, finally, we suggest that the secretary 
of the Committee on Education himself carry 
on such systematic work of correspondence 
with inquirers as is not undertaken by the 
theological schools, giving particular at- 
tention to such persons as may be referred 
to him by post-office mission workers and 
ministers. 

On motion the report was accepted and 
the committee discharged, and the report 
was placed on file and its recommendations 
referred to the Department of Education. 


III. PARKER COMMISSION. 


This commission reported through its 
secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D., as 
follows :— 

The Parker Commission was organized 
in 1906 to prepare a new and inclusive edi- 
tion of Theodore Parker’s writings, whose 
publication had been made possible through 
a generous gift to the American Unitarian 
Association for this purpose by the late 
John C. Haynes of Boston, an admiring and 
grateful parishioner of the great preacher. 

The commission consists of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Frank B. Sanborn, 
Rufus Leighton, Edwin D. Mead, William 
C. Gannett, Samuel B. Stewart, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Samuel A. Eliot, Charles W. 
Wendte, and John Haynes Holmes. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot has been chairman and Charles 
W. Wendte secretary of the commission. 

The latter now reports that its labors 
have been successfully completed. Nine 
volumes, handsomely printed and bound, 
have been issued by the Publication Depart- 
ment of the Association. Three more vol- 
umes are in press, and will be ready for dis- 
tribution by July 1, ensuing. The thirteenth 
and fourteenth volumes, which are to con- 
clude the series,—the fourteenth containing 
also a bibliography of Parker’s writings and 
writings about Parker, and a full index to 
all the volumes,—are completed in manu- 
script and will appear in the early autumn. 
Thanks to the generous donation of Mr. 
Haynes,—who, alas! did not live to see the 
fulfilment of his generous purpose,—it has 
been made possible to fix the price of the 
whole series of fourteen volumes at ten 
dollars and of single volumes at one dollar 
each. 

The present year witnesses a wide-spread 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of Theodore Parker’s birth, testifying to the 
profound impression made by his life and 
labors on the mind and conscience of his own 
and a succeeding generation. But no post- 
humous honor paid to his memory could be 
more befitting, none will tend more. to pre- 
serve his influence as a religious thinker and 
social reformer, than this new and fairly 
complete edition of his well-informed, virile, 
and eloquent writings. 
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Our Association should consider it its 
peculiar privilege to keep Parker’s Works 
in print hereafter, and give them as wide a 
distribution as they do the writings of his 
great cotemporary, Dr. Channing. The 
Association now also owns the stereotype 
plates of O. B. Frothingham’s noble life of 
Theodore Parker. Its full duty to the latter 
will not be done until it issues an inexpen- 
sive edition of this biography to accompany 
his writings, and as an inspiration and help 
to those who, like him, would live in the 
spirit and serve the sacred causes of freedom, 
truth, and humanity. 


IV. TUCKERMAN SCHOOL. 


The Board of Trustees reported through 
their secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, 
as follows:— 


The Tuckerman School is glad to respond 
to the annual roll-call of Unitarian activi- 
ties. 

The third year has been completed, the 
second graduation has taken place, and, as 
a further sign of permanence, the Tuckerman 
School Association has been formed of the 
Directors, faculty, past and present members 
of the school, and others engaged in similar 
work. This year emphasis has been laid 
on the study of social problems, not, how- 
ever, to the exclusion of Bible teaching, 
and training for Sunday-school and parish 
duties. 

Fourteen students have been enrolled. 
The week opens Tuesday morning with 
devotional exercises led by some minister. 
Then follows Bible study with the dean. 
Psychology, voice-training, food values with 
Mrs. Lincoln, philanthropic problems at 
Simmons College, came in turn. Lectures 
by Dr. Crooker on Unitarian History and 
Doctrine were followed by talks on selected 
churches given by their ministers and others. 
Miss Clarke gave a course of lecture-talks 
on the Life of Jesus. Lectures on Social 
Welfare topics have been given throughout 
the year by experts in their several lines. 
Saturday morning talks on Sunday-school 
lessons and the new series of manuals were 
followed by Miss Poor’s course on Story- 
telling. ‘The Thursday and Saturday lect- 
ures have brought a fairly regular attend- 
ance from outside the Schoo!, so serving to 
extend its influence to a larger number than 
that enrolled for the full course. 

Visits to settlements and_ institutions 
have been regularly made, and individual 
work has been undertaken by the students, 
who have reported at stated times to Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes of the Department of Social 
and Public Service. That there is a growing 
demand for trained workers is shown by the 
applications filed with the dean. The past 
year it has not been easy to resist the pressure 
brought to bear to set students at work 
before they have finished their course. One 
has rendered most acceptable service at the 
North Bennet Street Industrial School, 
another was visitor and has become agent 
for the Associated Charities of Cambridge, 
another has been claimed as parish visitor, 
and still another was drafted for six weeks’ 
service to visit families of a neighborhood 
to which has come the great awakening in 
its first experience of liberal preaching. 
Six have held paid positions in Sunday- 
schools, three of whom have each Sunday 
taught other classes without pay, Op- 
portunities for practice are not lacking. 
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On May 18 five received certificates, three 
for two years’ work and two for one year. 

The Board of Directors has met regularly. 
Mr. Frank FE. Parlin, superintendent of 
Schools of Cambridge, has been elected to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
William C. Bates. The constituency of 
the board, ministers, schoolmen, a Sunday- 
school expert, a social worker and teacher, 
with lay members to preserve the balance, 
insures the consideration of the work from 
all sides. We count ourselves most fortu- 
nate in our dean, alert, resourceful, sug- 
gestive, and inspiring teacher, herself the 
best possible illustration of the power of 
personality. As Dr. Peabody said at the 
graduating exercises, the School is without 
parallel. The students will go forth to 
untried fields and must be fitted to meet 
the unexpected. To this end each relates 
her experiences for the benefit of all, and 
frank discussion follows. Ingenuity, good 
sense, ability to think quickly, courage to 
stand by the decision once made,—these are 
the qualifications the School recognizes as 
essential for the parish assistant, added to 
what Dr. Peabody called the impelling force 
of the Christian life and a contagious op- 
timism that sweeps all before it. This is 
largely fostered by a belief in one’s work, the 
satisfaction that comes from serving a good 
cause. 

Scholarships have been contributed, and 
an Alliance branch has given a railroad 
ticket to enable the superintendent of the 
kindergarten to attend the Saturday lectures, 
Such local gifts from conferences, churches, 
Alliances, and individuals will be multi- 
plied as our churches see their chance to 
help themselves and their own workers 
through the training that this School offers. 

The Tuckerman School owes its existence 
to the American Unitarian Association 
and its president, who anticipated the call 
of the churches for workers equipped for 
service and inspired by religion. Generous 
friends of large faith made the undertaking 
possible. Now that it is well established, on 
a permanent basis, incorporated, its support 
should be easily assured. A conservative 
liberal may be an apparent paradox, but it 
is also a very real manifestation of flesh and 
blood, not unknown in our ranks. The 
conservatives need hesitate no longer. The 
Tuckerman School expects their generous 
contributions. 

We are hearing to-day many opinions, 
wise and otherwise, of what the church is 
and what it is not, what it should do and 
what it should not do. But one thing is 
clear. The church must at least translate 
its message into a language that those to 
whom it would minister can understand,— 
the language of human helpfulness and ser- 
vice inspired by love. In this great work 
the Tuckerman School asks to have its part. 
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The president then read his annual ad- 
dress, on ‘‘The Administrative Ideal of a 
Free Church,’ after which the convention 
was declared adjourned to Wednesday 
morning at 10 A.M. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, May 25, 1910. 


The Association met in Tremont Temple 
at 10 A.M., President Eliot in the chair. 
Devotional service was led by Rev. Horace 
Westwood of Youngstown, Ohio. 

The report of the Committee on Nomina- 
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tions was read by the chairman, Mr. Walter 
M. Hatch, as elsewhere printed. The 
total number of ballots received back from 
the churches was 297: regular, 251; errors 
in mailing and omissions, 32; other than 
printed names substituted, 9; unsigned, 5. 

A recess was declared while the ballots 
were being distributed and collected. 


REPORT OF BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


Hon. W. S. Kyle of Plymouth, Mass., 
read resolution No. 1 relating to Proctor 
Academy. 


Hon. CLARENCE E. Carr (Andover, N.H.). 
Having been officially connected with Proctor 
Academy for more than fifteen years, and 
individually connected with it since its or- 
ganization, since its inception by the father 
of it, good old Dr. Beane, it is proper that 
I should say a word in relation to that in- 
stitution. The flame from this little educa- 
tional candle has lighted the lamps in the 
soul of many a boy and girl that will burn 
till the stars go out. This academy stands 
for a splendid opportunity in our Unitarian 
body. While it is local,—as all schools of 
necessity must be in a measure,—it is going 
to reach a class of boys and girls who could 
not otherwise be reached in our Unitarian 
body. Only yesterday one of the good, 
strong men in this denomination who is 
doing as good Christian work as any man can 
do, came to me because there is no other 
school in our body to which with his meagre 
salary he can send his boy and give him an 
education under Unitarian influences. Proc- 
tor Academy stands for the abolition of 
ignorance; it stands for an open mind, the 
desire for knowledge and faith in human 
liberty, as President Eliot has told us in 
speaking of these academies; it stands for 
social justice; it stands for the promotion 
of all those things which tend to that end. 
We have, I am sorry to say, a single debt of 
$10,000 on the new dormitory which we 
felt bound to build for our boys when the 
old one burned, because we had no place 
to house them. Our policy has been to incur 
no debts; if we could not pay, to go without 
until we could. That is a good and a healthy 
policy, and the foundation of whatever 
success we have met with; but we had to 
do this. We succeeded in getting $40,000 
subscribed as the basis for our permanent 
fund through the loyalty of you people, 
the extraordinary efforts of Mr. Ives, and 
the efforts of some men whose names do not 
appear before the public, but who are always 
behind anything that stands for the promo- 
tion of social justice or the uplift of our com- 
mon humanity. Of this $40,000 all but a 
small part has been paid, and the balance 
will be paid before the opening of the school 
year next October. In addition we have 
$15,000 and an annuity of $5,000, and $1,000 
has been given to the American Unitarian 
Association, the income of which is to be 
devoted to the uses of the Academy. Fur- 
thermore, we have a splendid gift from Mrs. 
Hackley, the income of which is to be de- 
voted to scholarships. This money is all 
well and safely invested. We have some 
good buildings: we have a good material 
foundation for this work that we have to 
do. Miss Munroe quietly and unostenta- 
tiously gave us a good sum of money two or 
three years ago with which to put in order 
one of the finest little pieces of architecture 
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that has ever been made out of an old barn, 
and everybody who comes there says, 
“What a beautiful gymnasium you have!” 
Another generous friend, a descendant from 
a fine old Boston merchant, gave us a beauti- 
ful dormitory for girls. The boys’ dormi- 
tory cost $17,000, on which, as I said, there 
is yet due $10,000. We had some insurance. 
Toward our endowment the sum of $11,000 
was pledged to be raised by a Boston woman, 
and through the influence of Mrs. Shaw and 
her friends the Arlington Street Church 
secured to us the $11,000 necessary to make 
possible the foundation of $40,000. I am 
not here to solicit funds to-day. I am here 
simply to tell of this opportunity, and espe- 
cially here to thank you in the name of these 
boys and girls and to thank you in the name 
of the trustees of this little North Country 
academy. 


Rev. W. A. Ciarxk (Schenectady, N.Y.). 
As the introducer of the resolution, I desire 
to say that Proctor Academy stands defi- 
nitely related to the interests of our ministry. 
President Eliot said that one of the greatest 
needs is the need of men. Meadville can 
train men who have already formed the 
purpose to go into the ministry. Proctor 
Academy in its preparatory training prompts 
the boys to form that purpose. Mr. Carr, 
in his legal habit of mind, has desired to in- 
troduce in support of this resolution one or 
two exhibits; and, if you will permit me to 
describe myself as ‘‘Exhibit A,’’ I desire to 
be represented as one of the boys of Proctor 
Academy who fifteen years ago began there 
to form the purpose which has led him into 
the Unitarian ministry. President Eliot 
also describes the new buildings which have 
been erected during the past year as a great 
stride forward. The equipment is there so 
far as mechanism of the plant is concerned. 
The work that remains to be done is the in- 
valuable training of the boys and girls them- 
selves within the buildings there erected. 
And, because I am in position to know some- 
what of the sacrifices and the labor that 
other men have put into the early beginning, 
I now out of that interest commend to 
you to continue and carry on to fruition 
that time, that labor, and that sacrifice, that 
the work you have done may come to its 
fullest possible fruitage. 


Rey. SAMUEL C. BEANE, Jr. (Worcester). 
My name is “Exhibit B.”’ I am also a 
Unitarian minister and studied at Proctor 
Academy. I took, however, a preliminary 
course at one of the large orthodox acade- 
mies in New Hampshire where my uncle 
was principal, but the religion in that acad- 
emy was of the kind that makes Unitarian 
ministers. I made up my mind that I 
should go to some Unitarian academy in 
order to make the beginning of a preparation 
for the Unitarian ministry, and I want to 
say that it seemed like stepping from an 
ecclesiastical slaughter-house into a temple 
of love. That barn at Andover which one 
of the speakers has told about, I want to 
say, is not much of a barn. It is such a 
splendid gymnasium that you would for- 
get that it had ever been used for other 
purposes. When I was studying at the 
Divinity School in Meadville, Pa., there were 


three students preparing for the ministry 


who had come from Proctor; and certainly 
a Unitarian academy that does that kind 
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kinds of work, is worth while, and I hope 
the people of our denomination will give 
money and will send their boys and girls to 
Proctor. 


The resolution was put to a vote and 
unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Kyte. Your committee recommends 
the favorable consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. Billings. 


He read resolution No. 2, as to social ser- 
vice institutes. 


Rey. S. M. Croruers, D.D. I am glad 
to have some reference made to the work of 
the Social Service Committee in Cambridge, 
not because it is the only kind of work to 
do, but because it is one way, and a very 
sensible way, of getting at what is, after all, 
the great business of the church in these 
days,—getting at the relation of the church 
to society, to the whole social order of which 
we are a part. And I wish to bear my tes- 
timony to the courageous and sincere and 
effective way in which our social order has 
gone about such work. In the first place, 
his idea and ours has been that the great 
need is what one of the first ministers of 
the First Church in Cambridge is reported 
by Cotton Mather to have said in regard 
to the church way of going about business 
in his day, ‘‘Brethren, let us have more 
light and less heat.”” That is the spirit in 
which Mr. Forbes has gone about the work 
in Cambridge. Before we brought up the 
matter of evening services to the church 
we had in the church quiet conferences with 
the responsible leaders of the labor move- 
ment in Cambridge. We tried to do away 
with their natural fears that we were going 
to be hysterical or wild, and we were able 
to get the wise leadership enlisted. We have 
had in our church during the last winter 
addresses by the representatives of all the 
great social movements,—the socialist party, 
the Single Tax leaders, the labor leaders, 
the Taxpayers’ Association, the people who 
are interested in playgrounds, the people 
who are interested in all good works,—and 
we have found that it is possible for the 
church, without in the least relinquishing its 
business as a church, to come into friendly, 
cordial relations with all these different 
bodies, and we have found no difficulty what- 
ever in doing that. Our particular move- 
ment is small, but it is one that I commend 
to our churches. The coming, as far as 
possible, into immediate personal contact 
with the leaders of these movements, the 
furnishing the opportunity by the church 
for instruction in these ways, and then— 
if I had time I should like to speak of what is 
really important—so organizing the church 
into a social service league that we shall 
have in the church representatives of all 
these forces, and that they shall feel that the 
church is friendly not to one phase, but to 
every phase of the struggle for social justice 
and social love in the community. 


The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Resolution No. 3, relative to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, and resolution 
No. 4, relative to co-operation with the 
Universalists, were unanimously adopted 
without debate. 

Mr. Kyle read Resolution No. 5, extending 
the greetings of the Association to the 


of work, as well as many other valuable British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
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The PrEsmDENT. You have heard that 
message of greeting with entire approba- 
tion, and I know you will not forgive me if 
I do not call upon a friend who is always 
welcome here. I was in Dundee, Scotland, 
a little more than a year ago, and I remem- 
ber reporting in the Register, after Icame home, 
that it was worth the journey to hear those 
factory lassies sing at the chapel in Dundee. 
The man who runs that chapel is here 
to-day, and you will want a word from the 
Rev. Henry Williamson of Dundee, Scot- 
land. : 


Rev. HENRY Williamson. It gives me 
great pleasure, friends, to be called upon to 
reply to such a kind and cordial greeting 
for the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. You may be assured that your 
greeting will be received with the most 
hearty and fraternal spirit. We are trying 
in the old country to carry on the same work 
that you are trying to do here, but we have 
many ° difficulties to overcome there. An 
Established Church in England and an Es- 
tablished Church in Scotland give us a means 
of opposition which we cannot overcome. 
But there is a disposition, I believe,—and it 
is growing,—that the time must come when 
all sects and all parties will be equal, under 
the law. It indicates something to give us 


all satisfaction that in these days the feel- 


ing between England and America is one of 
hearty good will. When I went up to the 
office of your Association the other day, I 
was glad to see ‘‘the flag which braved a 
thousand years of battle’’ by land and sea, 
waving in happy union with the stars and 
stripes from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation building. Let England and America 
unite, and there will be no more war. I am 
satisfied that the disposition in Great Britain 
is to encourage, as our late king tried to 
encourage, the kindest and most fraternal 
feeling between the two great nations of 
the English-speaking world. 

Our British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is said to be seventy-five years old. 
It is a little older. The first Unitarian 
Association in England was founded mainly 
on this account, that Unitarianism was 
recognized at that time as being confined 
to scholars and to some extent to the wealthy 
people. It was said, ‘‘You Unitarians can- 
not do what the Methodists are doing,— 
you cannot go down among the poor people 
and make them enjoy your faith and your 
religion.”? ‘The Unitarians took up the chal- 
lenge, and they started a Unitarian mission 
to the poor; and Richard Wright, one of 
the first missionaries, tramped practically 
from the south of England to Aberdeen, and 
spoke on the roadside and took his place 
among the humble weavers throughout 
Scotland, and showed them that our religion 
was one that the poorest and the humblest 
can love and admire. 

One thing in which we are agreed just 
now, and which I was glad to hear Mr. 
Crothers speak about, is the question of 
getting at the laboring people. The great 
masses of the workers throughout this 
country and throughout Great Britain are 
not irreligious, but they are practically un- 
religious. There is no church and no re- 
ligious organization that is in a position to 
go to these men and women and teach them 
the great principles of the brotherhood of 
man in the same way that the Unitarians 
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can do. We have no miserable old dogma 
of original sin: we do not require to tell men 
and women that they need to be converted. 
We can go to them and recognize their diffi- 
culties and admire their good qualities, and 
show them that religion is as natural for them 
as the love of home or the love of country. 

I am glad, also, to find that your resolution 
embodies the idea of our common humanity. 
We are the pioneers, I believe, of that great 
idea which, if you will excuse me to repeat 
the well-known words,— 

“When man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithers be, an’ a’ that.” 


During my visit here, as a member of our 
school board in Scotland, I have been into 
several of your schools, where I have re- 
ceived the utmost courtesy. When I have 
said a few words about the boys and girls in 
Great Britain,—you could not tell them from 
the boys and girls here,—I notiée the girls 
wear a little more tartan here than they do 
in Scotland. How that arises I don’t know, 
but, put the boys and girls in your day 
schools among the boys and girls of our 
day schools, and I will defy you to separate 
them. The teacher sometimes, when I 
have spoken to the boys and girls, has said, 
‘All you boys and girls that want to send a 
fraternal greeting to the boys and girls in 
Great Britain, stand,’’ and they stood all 
at once. And I have no doubt that this 
audience, if the president will allow me 
to make the suggestion, would also stand 
to send back to the old country your greeting 
to your brother and sister Unitarians. 


The audience responded spontaneously 
to Mr. Williamson’s suggestion by rising 
and applauding heartily. 


The Business Committee reported resolu- 
tion No. 6, sending greetings to the Hun- 
garian Unitarians and appointing Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D., Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D., and 
Rev. Charles EK. St. John, delegates to their 
four hundredth anniversary. 


Rev. Wiu1t14m H. Lyon, D.D. (Brook- 
line). I hear with a great deal of envy the 
name of Mr. St. John as a delegate to the 
Hungarian Unitarians, for fifteen years ago 
I was a delegate not only from the Amer- 
ican, but from the English Unitarians; and 
I went down across Germany, and at last 
found myself at Koloszvar, which is the centre 
in Transylvania of the Unitarian cause, and 
there I was received like a prince for your 
sake and for England’s sake. You know 
their history. You know, perhaps, that at 
present they are something like you. They 
are extremely fond of attending church. 
They crowd their sanctuaries on Sunday, 
and they are so eager that in the country, 
in the early morning at half past four, they 
again crowd their sanctuaries,—the men do, 
the women don’t,—and there present their 
prayers before God before they go out into 
the fields for their five-o’clock work. In 
other respects they perhaps are not like us, 
in that they are not as well off in this world’s 
goods, they do not socially stand well. Like 
those to whom the apostle appealed when 
Christianity first came before the Roman 
Empire, not many mighty, not many noble 
are called. At least, they are not called 
to-day. They were at one time called, and 
accepted the call; but, when the hard times 
came, they fell away, and it was the peasants 
that stood by the faith and are standing by 
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it to-day. You know, perhaps, the history 
of the Hungarian Unitarians. You know 
there was a time when Unitarianism was the 
established religion of Hungary. The king 
was a Unitarian. He had married a Polish 
princess, who had been converted in her 
country by an Italian Unitarian, and she 
brought him over into the true faith, and 
for a while that faith swept the country. 
We had at that time nearly three hundred 
churches in Hungary. But finally that 
king died, and his son had been brought up 
under other influences; and the kingdom 
turned very bitterly under the lead of a 
great religion against those who represented 
our faith. One by one their churches, 
partly by fraud and partly by force, were 
taken away from them until, in the first 
quarter of the last century, when the Eng- 
lish Unitarians first discovered them after 
their long obscurity, they had only about a 
hundred churches left, churches that were 
poor, that were obscure, but were full of 
faith. They are patient, they are not 
pugnacious, but they are persistent. They 
love their faith, they stand by it to-day as 
they have stood by it for three or four 
centuries with utter loyalty; and, when any 
one comes from a foreign land bearing the 
message of Unitarians in that country, they 
receive him with great gladness and with 
all the abundance of hospitality and greet- 
ing that they can pour before him. It is 
not your material help they want, Mr. 
Chairman and friends,—they can get along 
as they have always got along in their pov- 
erty. But what they want to feel in the 
midst of these hostile churches that are 
beleaguering them round about is that in 
the lands across the sea, lands that they hear 
of, that are powerful, prosperous, wealthy, 
and strong,—that in the lands across the sea 
they have brethren whose hearts yearn for 
them across the ocean; and I can tell you 
that this message, borne as it will be by Mr. 
St. John, will be received by them with glad 
and grateful hearts. It will encourage them, 
cheer them; and, for many a day after our 
delegates are gone, they will talk over what 
they have learned and what they have felt 
while those delegates were with them. 
With all the memories of fifteen years ago 
and with the force of all I have read since 
then, I most heartily propose the adoption 
of this resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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The Sunday School Society. 


Whereas the Rev. Edward A. Horton has declined 
renomination to the presidency of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, be it 

Resolved, That this body, in its eighty-seventh annual 
meeting assembled, takes this means of expressing its ap- 
preciation of his services in the past and its good will 
for the years to come. Mr. Horton has been the president 
of our society since 1885, and for the last eighteen years 
its executive head. During those years the Society has 
issued many lesson-helps that have been of untold assis- 
tance in our denominational work, and that have won the 
commendation of eminent educators. Among these, the 
books prepared by Mr. Horton have been characterized 
by clearness and adaptability. The “Book of Song and 
Service,” prepared by him, of which 41,000 copies have 
been printed, has been a medium of uplifting worship for a 
generation of children and youths, not only in Unitarian 
schools, but in those of other denominations. The Sunday- 
school paper, which he has continuously edited, has exer- 
cised a uniformly beneficent influence upon its readers. 
One of our retiring president’s important services has 
been” the composition of many hymns of high religious 
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value, calculated to enrich the lives of those made familiar 
with them. The Unitarian Sunday School Society as- 
sures its retiring president that he carries with him the 
gratitude of those he has long served, and their best wishes 
for many years of peace and usefulness. 


The presentation and hearty adoption of 
this resolution was the central point in the 
eighty-seventh annual meeting of the Sun- 
day School Society, held May 27. It was 
read by Rev. William I. Lawrance, the 
incoming president, who now takes upon 
himself the responsibilty and care long suc- 
cessfully borne by Mr. Horton. Mr. Law- 
rance enters upon his new duties with the 
cordial good will of his associates at a time 
when the interest in religious education is 
generally increasing and becoming more in- 
telligent. The society has done noble work 
in the past, and it has every reason to antici- 
pate the future with confidence. 

It has sometimes seemed as if the range 
of topics for Sunday-school programmes had 
been thoroughly covered, and as if little re- 


mained for discussion except the reitera- 
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tion of good counsel concerning details of 
work, the value of personality, and the like; 
but when Mr. Lawrance said that Mr. Hor- 
ton had this year surpassed even himself as 
a programme-maker, he expressed only what 
had been in the minds of others. The morn- 
ing session, besides affording the clear and 
admirable statement by President Horton 
with itsretrospect over a quarter of a century 
and its outlook based on the thought, “‘ They 
who work with youth make the future,” in- 
cluded two valuable addresses by educational 
leaders in the religious thought of the day,— 
Prof. George A. Coe of Union Theological 
Seminary and Prof. Edward P. St. John, 
professor of pedagogy in the Hartford 
School, Connecticut. 

Prof. Coe, presenting ‘‘A Psychological 
Point of View for Teachers of Religion,” 
made clear the difficulty of fixing correctly 
such a point, considering the complexity of the 
facts that bear on it and the evident over- 
lapping of the mental traits characteristic 
of successive periods of child life. Imita- 
tion and restless activity, for instance, are 
discoverable in many stages of growth; and it 
would be difficult to determine a simple 
teaching plan based on such data. At the 
best one finds only negative guidance, and 
the best method of distinctly religious ap- 
proach is certainly not to be found thus. 
We get at it best by considering the goal 
of our efforts. Teaching is an effort to 
change something, to lead from one point 
to another; and we may define our goal, 
as Jesus did, as the kingdom of God, or, 
better, to-day, the democracy of God,— 
life so socialized that it requires human and 
divine fellowship. The social development 
of the child in its natural environment is 
our immediate purpose. To begin, as it 
was once assumed we should, with God and 
creation, is the initial step to scientific, not 
religious, development. ‘The religious prob- 
lem for a little child is, first, the problem of 
immediate adjustment to the social relations 
of the family, and any scheme should be 
distrusted that has relation to some future 
year rather than to the scope of his present 
social experience. He needs adjustment 
to the family, the servants, to animals; later, 
to his schoolmates and to an ever-increasing 
circle of relations. Christianity is just this, 
the completion of the social life; and the 


‘socializing of life includes everything we 
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need to accomplish. If the parents look up 
and say ‘‘Father’’ to some one, there is the 
extension of social emotion, and we come 
to the principle that we never reach God 
as individuals, but as social groups. A man 
cannot find God all alone. The blossoming 
of the social instinct comes in adolescence 
with its thought that we must lose our life 
in order that we may find it. The human 
mind is essentially social, and here we have 
a field in which the teacher can observe the 
social reactions of the child and let himself 
be guided thereby through the successive 
periods of widening experience. 

Prof. St. John urged the importance of 
story-telling as a teaching device adapted 
to all ages. Stories of Homer educated 
Greece, stories of their national heroes made 
Romans men, and the influence of the ro- 
mancer, the poet, the educator, or the 
preacher, who can present his moral in effec- 
tive story form has never waned. It is an 
art that may be acquired by any one willing 
to bring to it time and pains, and large em- 
phasis on its value and the need of its re- 
vival should be in all our training schools. 
Prof. St. John referred to the splendid ex- 
amples Dean Hodges has provided for the 
retelling of Bible stories. He would give 
also interesting biographies, and much of 
the best material comes in the form of fairy 
stories. No better illustration could have 
been given to prove the points of the ad- 
dress than the three stories which the speaker 
told, holding his grown-up hearers charmed 
and eager, showing the different uses to 
which such tales can be put, and constituting 
a most effective plea for story-telling in 
general. 

The time allowed for discussion was use- 
fully employed in questions and answers, 
which showed the interest taken in the sub- 
jects by the audience and the ability of the 
speakers to continue indefinitely their eluci- 
dation. 

The afternoon session included the an- 
nouncement of the result of the morning 
election as follows: Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, president; Mr. Charles A. Murdock, 
Rey. Julian C. Jaynes, vice-presidents; Miss 
Louisa P. Parker, clerk; Mr. Richard C. Hum- 
phreys, treasurer. For Directors to serve 
three years, 1910-1913: Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes, Mr. George W. Woodbury, Mrs. 
Clara T. Guild, Mr. O. Ellery Edwards, 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen. 

Mr. Horton introduced the newly-elected 
President, whose opening words to his new 
charge we hope to print in full. He then 
asked Mr. Horton to carry to completion 
the admirable programme he had planned. 
Six addresses filled full the time and per- 
plexed the reporter, who is unable to do jus- 
tice to them in a brief review of their gen- 
eral purpose. 

Rev. Henry F. Cope, secretary of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, spoke on 
“Education for the New Day.”’ The next 
step forward in religious education will have 
to do, he said, with its content for the de- 
velopment of present-day values. We have 
been hemmed in by devitalized ideals and 
ancient traditions: now we are aiming for 
immediate usefulness. His fine address was 
a plea for the urgency of constructive re- 
ligious ideals, not the reconstruction of 
historic ideals. The religion for us is faith 
in a future that has larger values for us than 
we have yet known. New ideals steadily 
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unfold and man’s religious life is a’ process, 
not a finality. The voice of God has been 
heard more clearly with each new day, and 
the centuries since Jesus mean more for 
our purpose than the history of the Hebrews. 
A deep need of religious education now is 
that we should make it axiomatic with every 
child that this is a divine day, and here 
Savonarola can help us more than Samuel. 
The most sacred thing existent it to make a 
home and train a family, and we need re- 
ligious education for it. Some of the poor 
heathen whom we try to teach are wiser 
here than we. In the teaching of social 
responsibility the voice of the church has 
been that of one lost and bewildered, but 
now social living must be taught as a spir- 


Business Notices, 


June Weddings are a feature in the business of 
the China and Glass shops where the useful and orna- 
mental are combined. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s 
establishment, with its several floors, is educational to 
those interested in ceramics. 


_Hddreoses. 


The address of Rev. George D. Latimer is 
Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, England. 


Deaths. 


Aaron Holbrook Wellington, who died at his home in 
New York City on May 16, in the eighty-first year of his 
age, left behind him a record for pure living and good works 
that will live in the memory of those who knew him best. 
He took a deep interest in many charitable and other or- 
ganizations of New York, and gave much personal at- 
tention to the advancement of some, even when on account 
of old age it was a tax on his strength to doso. He wasa 
gentleman of the old school,—genial, courteous, and dig- 
nified,—a kind and sympathetic friend, always ready to 
give assistance to those in trouble, but so simple and un- 
ostentatious in his benefactions that his most intimate 
friends did not know the extent of them. 

Mr. Wellington was born in Boston, but moved to New 
York in 1850. His wife was Margaret Dodge Schouler of 
Arlington, Mass. In the early years of their married 
life they were members of the Rev. Samuel Longfellow’s 
church in Brooklyn. They afterward attended Dr. 
Robert Collyer’s church in New York, and later, after the 
installation of Dr. Merle St. C. Wright as minister of the 
Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, that became the church 
home of the family. He and his father before him were 
subscribers to the Christian Register, and he was a life 
member of the American Unitarian Association. 
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itual duty. Why teach Hebrew philanthropy 
and not organized charities? We need an 
increased teaching force, expertly trained, 
and our colleges must turn out men and 
women prepared for such leadership. 

Mrs. Clara T. Guild, dean of the Tucker- 
man School, spoke of the training school 
idea, of its work as determined by the needs 
of the churches, and of its wider possibil- 
ities for active service. Her winning per- 
sonality and the record of efficient work 
already carried on in the school over which 
she presides gave added interest to her ex- 
planation of a significant and promising 
experiment. 

Rey. Frank IL. Masseck, secretary of the 
General Alliance of Workers with Boys, 
awakened enthusiastic response to his stirring 
account of the possibilities for special work 
among neglected boys and the rewards which 
such work brings. He made clear the prin- 
ciples upon which one must build, the faith 
in boy nature, the value of responsibility in 
developing unsuspected ability, and the good 
of outdoor companionship and sports. It 
was a straightforward talk that ought) to 
bear fruit, for Mr. Masseck certainly left 
in his hearers the ardent desire to organ- 
ize hiking parties of their own as soon as 
may be. 

The next three addresses on ‘“‘How to 
Promote Religious Education’’ were con- 
cerned chiefly with the children of our homes, 
as they come into contact with the minister 
or are gathered into our own schools. Rev. 
William H. Ramsay discussed the duty of 
the schools as regards the adolescent classes, 
when the trend of character is fairly deter- 
mined. The church must be shown to be 
identical in its purpose and attainment 
with the life of humanity. Nothing less 
can hold the young people, and Mr. Ram- 
say presented the most available helps to 
thatend. Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of Green- 
field, Mass., showed ‘‘What the Minister 
can Do’’ in the religious education of the 
child, and made it evident that he can do much 
by making the children feel that he is their 
minister and that they are in the church 
from the time they first begin their conscious 
life. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, speaking on 
“What helps and what hurts the Sunday- 
school,’’ summed up the hurtful influences 
as all contained under the three heads of 
Ignorance, Indifference, and Inertia, and 
the helpful influences, fully able to counter- 
act the others, as their direct opposites, 
Enlightenment, Enthusiasm, and Energy. If 
we are ever to have that revival of religion 
we are all looking for, we must prepare the 
way by training the children, and it means 
work, work enlightened, enthusiastic, and 
energetic. E. E. M. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The following is the list of officers and 
directors of the Young People’s Religious 
Union for the year 1910-11 as elected at 
the annual meeting last Thursday. An ac- 
count of the meeting will appear in the 
column later: a report will also appear in 
the June issue of Word and Work:— 

Officers and directors for 1910-11: 
president, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
Cambridge, Mass.; vice-presidents, Mrs. 


‘Sanford Bates, 
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Joseph Abbott, Charleston, S.C.; Mr. 
Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, New York, N.Y.; Rev. 


John H. Lathrop, Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. 
Abbot Peterson, Iancaster, Mass.; Rev. 
Albert R. Vail, Urbana, IIl.; secretary, 


Miss Grace R. Torr, Peabody, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, West Som- 
erville, Mass. Directors: Miss Caroline S. 
Burrage, West Newton, Mass.; Mr. Dakers 
Cameron, Montreal, Canada; Miss Emily J. 
Cline, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, Andover, N.H.; Mr. Harold S. Lyon, 
West Bridgewater, Mass.; Mr. Philip C. 
Nash, Allston, Mass.; Mr. H. Houghton 
Schumacher, Quinty, Mass.; Miss Almira 
E. Simmons, Wollaston, Mass.; Rev. Charles 
J. Staples, Burlington, Vt.; Miss Harriet C. 


Stimson, Fitchburg, -Mass.; Miss Elsa 
Waldie, Germantown, Pa.; Mr. John H. 
Wilson, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Mary G. 


White, Syracuse, N.Y.; Rev. Arthur B. 


Whitney, Saco, Me. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The sixteenth annual summer meeting 
of the ministers’ union will be held in King’s 
Chapel on Monday, June 6, at 10.30 o’clock 
A.M. All ministers of whatever name are 
cordially invited. Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., 
president of the Andover Seminary, will give 
the address. 


The Norfolk Conference will meet at Wol- 
laston, Wednesday, June 8, at 10 A.M. Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield of Brookline will speak on 
“The Present Uses of the Church,’ with 
discussion led by Mr. S. Herbert Howe of 
Marlboro. In the afternoon Rev. E. S. 
Meredith will speak on ‘‘Theodore Parker 
the Minister,’’ and Rev. C. F. Dole on ‘‘ Why 
our Churches should work for Temperance.” 


The eighty-eighth session of North Mid- 
dlesex Conference assembles with the First 
Parish, Tyngsboro, Rev. N. S. Hoagland, 
minister, on Thursday, June 16. Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Root, field secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, will give 
an address on ‘“‘The Church as the Com- 
munity Builder,’’ and Rev. George W. Cooke 
an address on ‘‘What the Community of 
To-day demands of the Church.” Rey. 
P. H. Cressey, D. R. Child, and Richmond 
Fisk, D.D., have assignments on the pro- 
gramme, and the First Parish offers its hos- 
pitality to delegates. 


Churches. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: The Rev. Chester A. Drummond was 
installed as pastor of this society on Friday 
evening, May 6. The large audience filled 
the church. The programme was long on 
account of the music, which was especially 
fine. Rev. Charles L. Noyes, D.D., of Somer- 
ville, made the prayer; Rev. Paul Gordon 
Favor gave the scripture reading; the ser- 
mon was given by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D.; the prayer of installation, by Rev. 
Edward Cummings; the charge to the min- 


) ister, by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers; the right 


hand of fellowship, by Rev. Walter C. 
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Pierce of the Second Unitarian Society. 
The charge to the people was given by Rev. 
William H. Pierson, D.D., the former pastor 
of the church. A reception was given to 
Mr. and Mrs. Drummond the week following 
the installation. Mr. and Mrs. Pierson re- 
ceived the guests with the new pastor. Rev. 
and Mrs. Drummond are now living in the 
church parsonage, the beautiful estate given 
to the society by the late Columbus Tyler. 
The lawn and trees are in splendid condition 
after the spring rains. Rev. William H. 
Pierson received last week from his parish- 
ioners of the First Unitarian Society a purse 
of gold amounting to nearly seven hundred 
dollars, in recognition of the love and admira- 
tion in which he is held and as a tribute to 
his long and valued service among them. 
The donors included nearly every member of 
the parish, as well as one or two dear friends 
formerly connected with the church, who, 
although they no longer live in Somerville, 
still have a deep affection for their former 
pastor and wished to share in the gift. Mr. 
Pierson’s friends feel most grateful that, 
although he has retired from active service, 
he still continues to live near them, and will, 
they hope, be associated with them in the 
church and in their homes for many years 
to come. 
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WAVERLEY, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Charles A. Allen: representatives of 
three national societies took a prominent part 
in the exercises which accompanied the dedi- 
cation on May 20 of the new parish house, 
to be known as Lawrence Hall. Mrs. 
Prescott Keyes, of the National Alliance, 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance of the Sunday School 
Society, and Dr. S. A. Eliot made addresses, 
heard by an audience of two hundred. Fol- 
lowing the opening anthem, Mr. John H. 
Edwards, chairman of the parish commit- 
tee, delivered the address of welcome, telling 
of the united efforts of old and young toward 
the building, and of generous gifts sent by 
churches in Bridgewater, Montpelier, and 
New Orleans as tributes of affection to Rev. 
C. A. Allen and his wife. Prayer by Mr. 
Allen was followed by the passing of the 
keys from Edwin J. Lewis, architect, to 
Dr. L. B. Clark, who accepted them for the 
society. The addresses of Mrs. Keyes, Mr. 
Lawrance, and Dr. Eliot followed, with music. 
The parish house is commodious and well 
adapted to the purposes for which it is de- 
signed. On the main floor is the assembly 
hall, fitted with stage and balcony and capable 
of seating two hundred persons. It has an 
open timber ceiling and is finished in antique 
oak with windows of cathedral glass. On the 
same floor is a women’s parlor, with big 
fireplace, coat-rooms, and a Sunday-school 
library. In the basement are the supper 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
npeispanee. temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
chuaren. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

to 


Additional donations and bequests are much needed 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, Superii 4 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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room, toilet rooms, and a_ well-equipped 
kitchen. The exterior of the building is 
finished with stained shingles. It is intended 
to use the parish house also for the Sunday- 
school work and the various societies, as well 
as meetings, that will build up the social 
life of the community. In building much 
help was derived from generous gifts of the 
late Frank and Martha Lawrence, for whose 
family the building is named, while much 
assistance has also been given by Phineas 
Lawrence. 


WEst Roxsury, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
E. S. Meredith: The one hundred and ninety- 
eighth annual meeting of the parish was held 
the 2d of May. All the departments of 
the church work were reported in a prosper- 
ous condition. Since the first of the year 
there has been a considerable increase in the 
number of pew-holders, and the average at- 
tendance at the church services has been 
about twenty per cent. greater than any 
other year. The Sunday-school has about 
one hundred and forty enrolled, with an 
average attendance of about ninety. Vari- 
ous charitable organizations have received 
contributions from the Sunday-school during 
the year. The Women’s Alliance, with its 
eighty members, has raised over $600, and 
contributed generously to various denomina- 
tional causes and local philanthropies. Its 
Post-office Mission work has been very effec- 
tive, keeping a committee of five ladies busy 
looking after one hundred and fifty regular 
correspondents, and distributing several thou- 
sand tracts and sermons. The Unity Club 
numbers about seventy-five young people. 
Regular monthly socials have been held, and 
two interesting debates by members were 
given. The Theodore Parker Club of boys 
has completed its ninth year with much en- 
thusiasm. The Sincerity Club of girls has 
held regular meetings, and has been active 
in flower mission work among the tenements 
of the city. A fund of $30, raised by an 
entertainment, was devoted to a vacation in 
the country of a mother and two children. 
The Unitarian Club for men, which for some 
years has been a community club, meets in 
the parish house, has one hundred and fifteen 
members, with ten on the waiting list. The 
club completed its nineteenth year, with 
more than the usual amount of satisfaction. 
Beside the reports of the organizations, the 
trustees of the endowment fund reported the 
money well invested, and the treasurer 
brought applause by announcing all bills 
paid and a balance in the treasury. Another 
substantial increase was voted to Mr. Mere- 
dith’s salary. Mr. Jason S. Bailey proposed 
the placing of a splendid memorial window 
in the church, and the gift was gladly ac- 
cepted by the parish. A committee was 
appointed to arrange for the celebration of 
Theodore Parker’s centenary on Sunday, 
June 12, at 3.30 o’clock. As this was 
Parker’s first parish, efforts are being made 
to have this a noteworthy occasion. The 
Standing Committee was changed from 
three members serving annually, to six 
members, two being elected at each annual 
meeting. The new officers of the parish are: 
Standing Committee, Mr. William N. Irving, 
Mr. John Whittemore, Mr. Seymour Stone, 
Dr. F. R. Sedgley, Mr. William E. Evans, 
and Dr. E. J. Ferry; moderator, Mr. Adel- 
bert M. Newton; treasurer, Mr. C. Millard 
Koopman; clerk, Mr. Edward C. Wade; 
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collector, Mr. Frederick H. Hunter; trustees 
of endowment fund, Mr. Jason S. Bailey and 
Mr. D. Sturgis Woodberry. 


Personals. 


At a recent special parish meeting it was 
unanimously voted to extend a call to Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge to become the pastor 
of the Old First Parish (Unitarian) Church 
of Billerica, Mass. Mr. Rutledge has ac- 
cepted the call and will commence his duties 
on Sunday, June 5. 


After twenty-four weeks’ confinement to 
a single chamber in Chestnut Street, Rev. 
Charles Gordon Ames was safely transported 
on Tuesday last to Yarmouthport, Mass., 
where the cottage of his daughter, Mrs. 
Crosby, is to be the summer home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Ames. Nervous depression and 
insomnia have proved obstinate, and he 
is still in the care of nurses; but with the 
change and with larger out-of-door free- 
dom in the pure air of Cape Cod the best 
results are expected. 


Dr. George L. Cary, professor and presi- 
dent emeritus of the Meadville Theological 
School, passed the eightieth anniversary of 
his birthday on the eleventh of May. On 
that day the faculty, trustees, and members 
of the school assembled in front of Divinity 
Hall, and went in a body to Dr. Cary’s house 
to give him their heartiest congratulations 
and good wishes. Dr. Cary was formerly 
professor of Greek and Latin in Antioch 
College, and came to Meadville in 1862. 
In 1890 he was elected president, and served 
in that office until 1902. Dr. Cary is plan- 
ning a visit to his daughter, wife of the 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt, now missionary su- 
perintendent in Calgary, British Columbia, 
a journey of six thousand miles. 


Tuskegee Institute. 


We, the undersigned, are glad to permit 
the use of our names in aiding the Trustees 
and officers of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute of Tuskegee, Alabama, 
to secure a larger and more adequate en- 
dowment. We feel that the results ac- 
complished by the Tuskegee school, not only 
in making the negro more useful, but in 
the interest of the whole country, justify 
an appeal to the public that shall increase 
the endowment to a figure where the Prin- 
cipal, Booker T. Washington, will not be 
compelled to spend so much of his time in 
the getting of money to meet the current 
expenses. 

“Without going into details at present, we 
wish to state that it is the aim and wish of 
the trustees at present to increase the en- 
dowment fund to $3,000,000 in the 
near future, and to secure $300,000 of 
this amount during the present school year. 
We are glad to <dd that a portion of the 
$300,000 has already been secured, and we 
earnestly hope that the remainder may be 
provided before June 1. 

William H. Taft, President of the United 
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Macon County Bank, ‘Tuskegee, Ala.; 
Robert C. Ogden, Trustee of Hampton 
Institute and Tuskegee Institute, New York; 
Clark Howell, Editor Atlanta Constitution, 
Atlanta, Ga.; George W. Clinton, Bishop 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
Charlotte, N.C.; Abraham Grant, Bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Henry Watterson; 
Jacob H. Schiff, of the firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York; Charles W. Ches- 
nutt, Author, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry L,. 
Higginson of the firm of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Boston. 


Wedding Gifts 
PORCELAIN and GLASS 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


The “Hevella” Pattern 


An extensive exhibit of Glass= 
ware, including the new lily and daisy 
cuttings, a departure from the old con- 
ventional lines. 


Flower Vases and Flower Bowls 
Flower Pitchers Cracker and Cheese Plates 
Mayonnaise Bowls Celery Trays 
Ice Tubs Cucumber Dishes 
Fruit Salad Bowls Ferneries 
Ice Cream Sets Tall Compotes 
Candlesticks Sandwich Plates 


Nut sets, I centre compote and 6 
individual compotes. 

Every variety of Crockery and 
China in sets or parts of sets, useful or 
ornamental. 

Dinnerware is always acceptable as 
a wedding gift. A selection can be 
made from a stock pattern that can 
be added to later as desired. We have 
over 150 stock patterns from which 
to choose. 


Individual Breakfast Sets on Trays 
Chocolate Sets Cucumber Bowls 
After-Dinner Coffee Sets Covered Pitchers 

Bedroom Water Sets 
Revolving Breakfast or Luncheon Trays 


States; Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President 
of the United States; B. B. Comer, Governor 
of Alabama; Seth Low, President Tuskegee 
Institute Board of Trustees, New York; 
Charles E. Hughes, Governor of New York; 
W. W. Campbell, Vice-President Tuskegee 
Institute Board of Trustees, President 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
33 Franklin Street, cor. Hawley 
BOSTON 
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Pleasantries. 


“Mary, Mary, take the 
The master has 


An insinuation: 
parrot downstairs at once. 
lost his collar button.” 


Dr. Hale once, when asked where he had 
been lately, answered, ‘‘I was in New York 
last Wednesday for a week!” 


There was once a girl who said, 

“Why can’t I look in my ear with my eye? 
I am sure I could do it, 
If I put my mind to it, 

For you never can tell till you try.” 


Master: ‘‘I see you've got a horseshoe up 
there, Pat. I thought you didn’t believe in 
that superstition.’”’ Pat: ‘Sure, an’ I don’t, 
sir. But I have heard that them as don’t 


believe in it gets the best luck.’”’—Pumnch. 


“Here, I say! Bea bit more careful with 
that razor; that’s the second time you’ve 
cut me.” ‘‘Well, well, so it is; but there! 
I always deduct a ha’penny for every cut. 
Why, it’s nothing for a man to go out of here 
having won fourpence off me.’”’—The Tatler. 


A recent brevity said, ‘‘The late William 
Everett whipped a boy for saying ‘gotten.’”’ 
A correspondent suggests that the boy might 
appropriately, if irreverently, have retorted, 
“With his own right hand...hath he 
gotten himself the victory.” (Psalm xcviii.) 


Little Marian had been taught several 
pieces which she was called upon to speak 
on various occasions. ‘There came a time, 
however, when the worm turned, and, on 
being requested to speak for a visitor one 
day, she absolutely refused. The assembled 
family coaxed, but in vain, and finally the 
visitor said, “‘I don’t believe Marian can 
speak a piece.’ Upon this Marian took her 
finger out of her mouth and said solemnly, 
“Mrs. Wobinson, I can, but I ain’t!’’ 

Mr. Raymond was uttering fierce threats 
against his neighbor’s dog Nero. Johnny’s 
father explained that Nero was only a pup 
and added hopefully, ‘I think his manners 
will improve.’ ‘‘Manners!’’ repeated Ray- 
mond, “‘I am not complaining of his manners, 
but his nature. After he had jumped all 
over me, he bit the back of my leg.”” Then 
Johnny broke in, in an injured tone, ‘‘Why, 
that’s as far as he can reach. You don’t 
expect a little pup like him to bite a big 
man like you in the neck, do you, Mr. Ray- 
mond?’’—Youth’s Companion. 


When I read in my Longfellow, 

In my nicely bound Longfellow, 

“Swift of foot was Hiawatha; 

He could shoot an arrow from him, 

And run forward with such fleetness 

That the arrow fell behind him,” 

I repeat, that when I read this 

In my nicely bound Longfellow, 

I have little hesitation, 

Very little hesitation, 

In asserting that Longfellow 

Was a calm and cheerful liar. 
—The Congregationalist. 


The lecturer on Biblical tribes knew his 
subject, says the New York Times, but he 
was weak on pronunciation. One word that 
always floored him was ‘“‘Philistines.’”’ At 
every speech he switched the accent he gave 
the last “i’’ the English and Continental 
sounds impartially. One night at a public- 
school lecture he started with Phil-istines 
(long ‘‘i’’) and gradually rang all the changes 
possible except Philis-tines (Continental “i”). 
When he got ready to use the word again, 
he paused. It was the fatal pause, for it 
gave the irreverent boy at the rear of the}, 
room a chance to say: ‘‘Go slow, mister. 
You’ve only got one more try.” 
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THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


**In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 


air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERcIvAL BLopcEtTtT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


Educational. 
Kimball School for Girls 


3 University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, fieldsports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL pri hee ies pyre 


ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 

ges. Instructors able, experienced, mature. ‘Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 
airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Wutre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the ‘Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms $4oo. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton. D.D.,LL.D., Visitor. 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., ‘Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


222. Seeing Jesus. By Freprric H. KENT 


A true image of Jesus isseen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this 
direct human relationship, the real elements of his 
power. 


223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
By FIvE MINISTERS 


The personal experiences of several clergymen, as 
told by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith 
for the Unitarian. 


224. A Little Catechism 


Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in * 
the form of twenty-three questions and answers, 


225. The Highest Criticism. 
By WILLIAM H. Lyon, D.D. 


Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and 
life, not merely with persons and dates,—with sub- 
stance, not form or outward circumstance. 


227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
By CHARLES W, WENDTE 


Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, 
a receptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of 
faith, are all essential elements. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 


‘AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION | 130th year opens 8 


a5 Beacon Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities — 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & GO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational. 


Tie MacDuifie School | _ 


For Girls. 


183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


College Preparatory and General Course. Music 
and Art for elementary and advanced students, 
Two year Domestic Science Course. Four attrac- 
tive houses in beantiful grounds. New Gymnas- 
ium and outdoor. sports. 


Fall wey, between ff i 
The absence of raw east 
winds makes it very desirable for girls with a ten- 
dency to colds and throat troubles. College cer- 

tificate privileges. 

Principals : ‘ 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. _ ee i 
} fare. John MacDuffic, A. B. J r a ; 


Boston and New York. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY z 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes, 
Tuition and Board, » s§25° ayear. Courses in Business jad 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. Ba RE Peewee Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. F 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 

Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue ad address 

WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. — 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and P 
ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


THE ALLEN SCHOQ 


A school where boys are taught to be se 
reliant. Individual instruction. h 
preparation for college or scientific sel 
Athletic training. “For catalogue, 
Everett Starr Jones, He p 
Box AA, West Newton, ‘Mass. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MA 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Dir 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


ept, 21st, 1910. For catalogu 
views, address HA N P. AMEN, net 
axel New Han 
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